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AUTHOR'S   NOTE 

TN  August,  1903,  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  working  classes  of  his  native  city.  An 
account  of  the  constitution  and  scope  of  the  Trust  is 
given  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  these  now  in  detail.  The  writer 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Trust  until  his  resignation 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the  present  volume 
is  the  result  of  his  study  in  both  official  and  private 
capacities  of  the  social  conditions  of  Dunfermline,  and  is 
put  forward  as  containing  a  constructive  policy  capable 
of  being  realised  by  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trustees. 
But  though  the  book  is  primarily  concerned  with 
Dunfermline,  the  author  hopes  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  and  value  to  civic  workers  generally,  since  the 
problems  of  Dunfermline  are  in  a  large  measure  the  prob- 
lems of  many  other  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 

J.  H.  W 

Marchf  1905. 


PROBLEMS    OF  A   SCOTTISH 
PROVINCIAL   TOWN 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   CARNEGIE   DUNFERMLINE 
TRUST 

r  TNDER  a  Trust  Deed  dated  the  1 8th  August, 
1903,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  the 
value  of  ;^5oo,ooo,  together  with  a  property  in 
Dunfermline  known  as  Pittencrieff  Park  and  Glen, 
were  vested  in  twenty-three  trustees  to  be  held  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunfermline.  The  interest 
on  the  Bonds  amounted  to  ;:{^25,ooo  annually,  and  the 
Trust  Deed  directed  that  the  revenue  was  to  be  applied 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  but  particularly  of  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  town.  In  a  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  Trust  Deed  the  founder  stated  that  he 
wished  to  give  these  latter — especially  the  young — 
some  charm,  some  happiness,  some  elevating  condi- 
tions of  life,  which  residence  elsewhere  would  have 
denied,  and  that  the  problem  before  the   trustees  was, 
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"  What  can  be  done  in  towns  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  by  money  in  the  hands  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  citizens  ? "  The  experimental  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  was  emphasised,  and  the  trustees 
were  urged  to  be  "  Pioneers,  always  ahead." 

The  founder,  however,  distinctly  stated  that  the 
funds  of  the  Trust  were  not  to  be  used  to  relieve  the 
town  of  its  proper  burdens  and  duties. 

"  Not  what  other  cities  have  is  your  standard ;  it  is 
the  something  beyond  this  which  they  lack,  and  your 
funds  should  be  strictly  devoted  to  this.  It  is  not  intended 
that  Dunfermline  should  be  relieved  from  keeping  herself 
abreast  of  other  towns  generation  after  generation,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  time.  This  is  her  duty,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be  her  pride." 

It  is  important  to  remember  this  vital  restriction  on  the 
operations  of  the  Trust,  which,  if  strictly  adhered  to, 
may  greatly  increase  the  value  of  its  work.  Going  be- 
yond the  work  usually  undertaken  by  municipalities,  and 
carrying  to  a  successful  issue  schemes  usually  regarded 
as  outside  their  sphere,  the  Trust  will  gradually  set  a 
higher  standard  for  all  civic  authorities,  and  may  arouse 
a  far  greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  their  part  for  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  than  has  been  hitherto 
generally  shown. 

This  restriction  on  the  work  of  the  Trust  has  also 
decided,  for  the  most  part,  the  scope  of  the  present  book. 
The  writer  has  mainly  dealt  with  such  schemes  as  may 
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properly  be  undertaken  by  the  Trust,  and  has  largely 
left  untouched  the  ordinary  municipal  institutions,  which 
are  the  pride  of  most  public-spirited  towns. 

The  constitution  of  the  Trust  is  important,  and  calls 
for  special  mention.  The  Trust  Deed  nominates  sixteen 
trustees  who  are  to  hold  office  for  life,  and  who  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  their  body, 
and  directs  the  election  every  three  years  of  six  members 
of  the  Corporation,  and  three  members  of  the  School 
Board  or  other  Educational  Authority  for  the  time,  to  act 
with  the  life  trustees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  trustees  will  always  be  life  members,  and 
accountable  to  no  one  for  their  actions.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable element  of  danger  in  this  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary constitution,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  redress 
the  citizens  would  have  against  a  body  of  reactionary 
and  foolish  men,  who  might  observe  the  letter  of  the 
Trust  Deed  while  they  violated  its  spirit.  An  obviously 
better  plan,  and  one  which  will  surely  be  followed 
should  any  other  civic  trust  be  founded,  would  be  to 
subject  the  whole  of  the  trustees  to  election  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  five  years.  Such  an  interval  would  give 
each  body  elected  an  adequate  opportunity  of  maturing 
their  schemes,  and  of  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  some  safeguard  to  the  community  against 
an  incompetent,  reactionary,  or  corrupt  trust.  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  progressive  members  of  the  town  to 
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organise  their  forces,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance 
upon  the  Trust  of  a  body  of  responsible,  earnest,  wise 
men,  who,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  would  devote 
themselves  to  the  vital  problems  of  the  town. 

Even  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Trust, 
a  healthy  public  opinion  will  necessarily  have  some 
influence  upon  its  policy,  and  in  a  later  chapter  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Civic  Union  will  be  urged. 

Two  other  points  in  connection  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Trust  are  to  be  noted.  The  present  chairman  is 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Trust  Deed.  No  women  are 
among  the  present  trustees.  The  former  arrangement 
is  of  doubtful  value,  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  pre- 
sent chairman  it  will  probably  not  be  perpetuated.  As 
to  the  latter  point,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Trust 
Deed  that  women  are  debarred  from  acting  as  trustees, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  far  distant  date  some  will 
be  so  acting.  In  a  town  containing  so  large  a  number  of 
young  women,  who  form  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
factory  operatives,  the  presence  of  women  of  needful 
sympathies  and  experience  upon  the  Trust  would  be  of 
the  highest  value. 


CHAPTER   II 

SOME   NOTES   ON   DUNFERMLINE 

nr^HE  town  of  Dunfermline  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Edinburgh  and 
five  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  North  Queensferry. 

It  has  a  noteworthy  history,  chiefly  due  to  its  having 
been  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns ;  and  the 
records  in  stone  that  are  left  of  this  history  may  first 
be  noticed.  The  ruins  of  the  Royal  Palace  still  remain, 
and  a  portion  of  them  is  believed  to  date  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  palace  was  used  from  very  early  times 
until  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  English  thrones  in 
1603.  James  I.  of  England  held  his  Court  here  as 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  Charles  I.  was  born  within 
its  walls.  It  was  last  occupied  by  Charles  II.  Only  the 
south-west  wall  of  the  palace  and  a  small  portion  of  its 
eastern  end  now  remain,  but  these  are  of  rare  interest 
and  beauty. 

Within  PittencriefT  Park  is  the  ruin  of  the  tower  of 
King  Malcolm  III.  The  tower  was  probably  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  here 
Malcolm  Canmore  lived  with  his  wife,  Queen  Margaret. 
Malcolm  was  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan  I.,  King  of  Scot- 
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land,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  Macbeth.  "When 
the  latter  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Macduff,  Malcolm, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  England,  ascended  the  Scottish 
throne.  Margaret  his  Queen  was  the  grand-niece  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
England  after  its  conquest  by  William  I.  With  her 
brother  and  sister  she  attempted  to  reach  Hungary,  but 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Her  party  disembarked  near  to  North  Queensferry,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  Malcolm,  then  living  at 
Dunfermline.  He  married  Margaret  shortly  afterwards, 
and  tradition  records  nothing  but  happiness  of  the  union. 
North  of  the  Canmore  Tower  Hill  a  cave  exists  which 
is  known  as  St.  Margaret's  Cave,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  used  by  Margaret  as  a 
retreat  for  prayer  and  meditation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  King  Mal- 
colm founded  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline.  Of  this 
only  the  ruins  of  the  Frater  Hall  remain.  Malcolm  also 
founded  the  great  abbey  of  Dunfermline.  At  a  later 
date  a  second  church  was  built  at  the  east  end  of  the 
original  one.  This  latter  church  was  opened  in  1 250, 
but  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  barbarous  modern  structure  erected 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  original  West 
Church,  though  much  altered  and  restored,  remains,  and 
forms  the  most  interesting  building  in  Dunfermline. 
The  new  church  contains  the  grave  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
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The  Abbot's  House,  with  its  old  Friars'  Garden  ad- 
joining the  churchyard,  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery.  It  is  an  extremely  quaint  and 
interesting  building,  and  much  of  the  original  work 
remains. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dunfermline  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  historical  associations  and  in  remains  of  buildings 
of  rare  educational  value.  No  doubt,  as  progressive 
opinion  gets  stronger  in  the  town,  these  latter  will  be 
more  zealously  prized  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  in  another  chapter  some  suggestions  are 
made  with  a  view  to  their  better  protection. 

The  situation  of  Dunfermline  is  extremely  happy.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  when  approached  from  the  south  presents  a 
striking  aspect.  The  illusion  disappears  when  the  town 
is  entered.  The  majority  of  the  streets  are  narrow, 
lined  with  closely-built  houses,  and  devoid  of  any  feature 
of  beauty  or  interest. 

The  contrast  therefore  between  ancient  and  modern 
Dunfermline  impresses  the  visitor  with  a  peculiar  sad- 
ness ;  for  he  sees  no  recognition  of  a  great  past,  and  no 
attempt  to  guide  the  development  of  the  modern  town 
in  a  way  worthy  of  that  past.  The  aspect  of  the  town 
and  the  lives  of  its  poor  are  alike  gray,  and  the  neglect 
of  both  is  symbolised  by  the  condition  of  the  Tower 
Burn,  which  enters  the  city  from  its  north  side,  and 
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passes  through  its  most  densely  populated  districts,  im- 
pure and  defiled,  its  banks  one  long  midden-heap,  full 
of  all  foulness,  but  yet  capable  of  transformation,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  means  for  effecting  this  readily  avail- 
able. 

The  census  returns  for  the  town  in  the  year  190I 
were  as  follow  : — 

5,^57 


5.809 


25,250 
Number  of  rooms  with  one  or 

more  windows       .         .         .      I^,6S^ 

The  industry  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
mainly  depends  is  the  linen  industry.  It  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  finds  occupation  for  the  bulk  of  the 
women  workers.  Unfortunately,  it  provides  work  for 
only  a  small  number  of  the  men.  A  rubber  works  finds 
work  for  a  few  of  the  latter,  the  local  shops  for  more, 
but  otherwise  the  choice  of  occupations  for  the  work- 
men of  Dunfermline  is  very  limited.  The  total  number 
of  workpeople  employed  by  the  various  linen  factories  is 
about  10,000. 


Families   . 

.         . 

Houses  : 

Inhabited 

5,606 

Uninhabited. 

153 

Building 

50 

Persons  : 

Males  . 

11,540 

Females 

13,710 
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A  visitor  to  Dunfermline  would  probably  be  rather 
sadly  impressed  with  the  social  conditions,  and  such 
impression  would  have  no  little  justification.  The  hous- 
ing conditions  are  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be 
considered  now.  But  closely  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject are  the  licensing  arrangements.  There  is,  roughly, 
a  licence  to  each  three  hundred  of  the  population.  This 
is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  at  first  appears,  for  it 
means  a  licence  for  each  sixty-six  families,  and  more 
than  one  to  every  hundred  adult  males.  Public  opinion 
is  still  largely  indifferent  to  this  question,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  pressed  that  no  schemes  of  social  recon- 
struction can  hope  for  success  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  measures  to  reduce  and  control  the  octopus- 
like dimensions  of  the  drink  traffic.  One  of  the  saddest 
of  all  sights  is  the  long,  narrow  High  Street  of  Dun- 
fermline on  a  Saturday  evening.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
densely  crowded,  and  the  shortest  walk  in  it  reveals  an 
amount  of  drunkenness  with  its  attendant  vices  appalling 
in  extent.  I  have  myself  seen  again  and  again  men  and 
women,  many  of  the  former  little  better  than  boys,  in 
large  numbers  helplessly  drunk,  adding  to  the  misery  of 
the  scene  by  their  shrieks  and  profanity. 

Yet  Dunfermline  is  not  worse  than  other  Scottish 
towns  ;  it  is  better  than  some  of  them. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  swollen  state  of  the 
drink  traffic  in  Dunfermline,  as  in  the  country  generally, 
must   largely  rest   on    the   shoulders   of  the   licensing 
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magistrates.  There  is  little  evidence  that  as  a  body 
they  take  an  exalted  view  of  their  functions.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  no  sooner  does  a 
working-class  suburb  spring  into  being  than  steps  are 
immediately  taken  to  provide  the  inevitable  public-house. 
A  particularly  flagrant  case  has  occurred  within  the  past 
few  months,  when  a  new  licence  was  granted  for  a  large 
public-house,  despite  the  over-licensed  state  of  the  town.* 
This  incident  must,  however,  be  counted  as  one  making 
for  reform,  since  it  caused  an  unusual  outburst  of  indig- 
nation in  the  town,  which  was  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  as  to  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  the 
licensing  laws,  and  led  at  least  one  local  minister  to 
make  a  spirited  protest  and  to  ask  from  his  pulpit  some 
searching  questions  as  to  alleged  improper  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  former  licences.  The 
questions  remained  unanswered. 

The  drink  evil  is  intensified  in  Dunfermline  by  the 
town's  situation.  It  is  near  a  mining  district,  and  many 
little  mining  villages  are  within  easy  reach.  The  miners 
come  into  Dunfermline  on  Saturdays  and  other  "play" 
days,  and  succumb  in  large  numbers  to  the  temptations 
to  drink  which  the  town  offers.  Neat  spirits  are  largely 
drunk.  The  writer  was  in  court  on  the  occasion  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  licence  referred  to  above,  and  listened 
with  surprise  to  an  argument  by  one  of  the  justices  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  public-houses  caused  the 
drunkenness    so   visible   in    the    streets.     It  is  a  point 

*  At  Confirmatory  Court,  November,  1904. 
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which  could  be  easily  ascertained  if  there  was  a  genuine 
desire  to  do  so.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  agree  to 
the  renewal  of  all  licences  on  condition  that  the  existing 
opaque  windows  to  the  public  rooms  were  replaced  by 
windows  of  plain  glass  so  that  the  interior  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  would  be  open  to  inspection  from  the 
street.  This  simple  innovation  would  probably  give  a 
greater  impetus  to  the  reform  of  the  drink  traffic  than 
we  have  any  conception  of. 

There  has  been  one  attempt  in  Dunfermline  at  a  con- 
structive policy  of  licensing  reform.  Its  result  is  seen  in 
a  solitary  "Trust"  public-house;  but  the  experiment  on 
such  a  scale  is  of  course  almost  valueless.  Nor  does 
the  "Trust"  system  appear  to  diminish  drinking.  The 
public-house  in  question  makes  large  profits,  which, 
after  the  payment  of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend,  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  or  share- 
holders. The  solution  of  the  problem  will  come  when 
the  licences  are  reduced  to  a  number  which  forms  a 
reasonable  ratio  to  the  population,  when  the  remaining 
licences  are  controlled  by  a  public  board  free  of  even 
the  smallest  interest  in  the  financial  success  of  the  trade 
and  actuated  only  by  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and, 
above  all,  when  a  wise  system — after,  it  may  be,  long  years 
of  failure  and  trial — of  counter  interests  and  attractions 
has  been  built  up  and  has  provided  for  those  needs  of  the 
people  which  are  at  present  ignored  or  denied,  and  satis- 
fied in  part,  but  at  a  terrible  cost,  by  the  public-house. 
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Some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  village  of 
Townhill,  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Dunfermline, 
though  within  the  burgh.  It  is  entirely  a  mining 
village,  being  the  centre  of  the  mines  worked  on  land 
owned  by  the  town  itself.  The  amount  of  the  coal 
royalties  received  by  the  town  averages  £1,000  per 
annum ;  yet  the  village  itself  has  received  so  little 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  community  that  it  is  to-day 
in  a  condition  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  body  civic  which  allows  or  tolerates  it.  The 
houses  provided  for  the  miners  in  many  cases  rather 
resemble  lairs,  and  in  some  instances  are  devoid  of  any 
sanitary  arrangements  whatever. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  public  asset  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  body  is  the  noble  Park  of  PittencriefF, 
recently  given  to  the  town,  and  vested  in  the  Carnegie 
Trust.  It  is  within  a  few  moments'  walk  of  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  should  become  its  true  cathedral.  Pitten- 
criefF is  a  noble  combination  of  park,  garden,  moor,  and 
glen.  It  is  not  lacking,  too,  in  human  and  historic 
interest.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ruins 
of  Malcolm  Canmore's  tower,  but  it  contains  also  Pitten- 
criefF House,  a  typical  and  most  interesting  Scottish 
mansion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion so  far  as  the  fabric  of  the  building  is  concerned. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  writer  to  discuss  details  con- 
nected with  PittencriefF  Park.  A  year  ago  Professor 
Patrick    Geddes    was    commissioned    by    the    Carnegie 
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Trustees  to  report  upon  the  laying  out  of  the  Park  and 
the  erection  of  needed  buildings.  His  report,  fully 
illustrated,  has  now  been  published,*  and  it  is  of  so 
elaborate  a  nature  that  it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  to 
attempt  to  cover  the  same  ground.  I  may,  however,  be 
allowed  a  word]  in  passing.  There  is  a  tendency,  which 
I  cannot  regard  as  other  than  lamentable,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  those  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  Park  to 
urge  that  little  need  be  done  to  it  beyond  the  provision 
of  paths,  with  railings  and  notice-boards  to  prevent  the 
public  leaving  them.  This  restricted  view  must  be 
resolutely  set  aside,  and  some  attempt  must  be  made  to 
understand  the  quite  unique  opportunity  which  is  now 
presented  of  making  Pittencrieff  Glen  and  Park  the 
most  important,  purifying,  and  educational  influence  that 
this  town  can  ever  hope  to  possess.  Particularly  impor- 
tant is  it,  too,  that  the  claims  of  the  children  should  be 
recognised.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  have  an  open 
space,  however  beautiful,  to  walk  through  and  about. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  imaginative  world.  The  value  of  play  must  be 
appreciated.  These  may  sound  commonplace  remarks 
enough,  but  it  is  necessary  to  utter  them.  In  the  summer 
of  1904  a  crowd  of  happy  children  were  to  be  seen 
each  day  wading  and  playing  about  a  circular  pond  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  Pittencrieff  Park.     The  pond 

*  A  Study  in  City  De-veloprntnt :    Park,  Gardem,  and  Culture-Institutes ; 
a  Report  to  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  by  Patrick  Geddes.      1904, 
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was  twelve  inches  deep,  fed  by  fresh  running  water,  and 
there  was  no  happier  sight  in  the  Park  than  this  of  child- 
joy.  The  privilege  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  reasons 
given  being  that  the  children  made  a  mess,  and  that  their 
mothers  would  be  grateful  that  they  were  prevented 
from  getting  wet !  PittencriefF  Park  must  be  adminis- 
tered on  larger  lines  than  these. 

The  condition  of  the  Tower  Burn,  which  runs  through 
the  glen,  has  now  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  lead 
to  the  hope  that  its  present  state  will  not  long  be  toler- 
ated. Coming  in  all  purity  from  the  northern  moors  and 
hills,  the  burn  enters  the  glen  a  sluggish,  polluted  mass 
of  ink,  stink,  and  malaria.  The  cause  of  this  transfor- 
mation is  mainly  due  to  the  discharge  into  the  burn  of 
the  sewage  from  the  villages  of  Wellwood  and  Parkneuk. 
The  Dunfermline  District  Committee  are  responsible  for 
this,  and  the  gravity  of  their  responsibility  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  representations  were  made  to  them  on 
the  subject  some  years  ago,  but  it  appears  from  a  letter 
just  published*  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dunfermline 
that,  despite  these  representations,  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  by  the  District  Committee  to  prevent  the 
discharge  of  the  sewage  into  the  burn  or  to  alter  a 
condition  of  things  ''prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  community."! 

The  only  other  open  space  possessed  by  the  town,  in 
addition  to  PittencriefF  Park,  is  the  Public  Park  to  the 

*  4th  January,  1905.  j-  Town  Clerk  of  Dunfermline. 
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east  of  the  town.  This  was  the  gift  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  has  been  opened  since  i860.  It  is,  however,  largely 
neglected,  and  its  magnificent  possibilities  remain  un- 
developed. Indeed,  one  of  the  local  newspapers  has 
more  than  once  suggested  the  feuing  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  it  as  being  no  longer  required  by  the 
town. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  brief  notes  on  the  present 
state  of  Dunfermline  that  the  town  needs  some  agency 
through  which  local  needs  can  receive  consideration.  The 
Town  Council  are  mainly  occupied  with  matters  of  official 
routine.  The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  are  largely 
the  same  men.  They  are  not  subject  to  election,  and  there- 
fore to  progressive  influences  from  outside,  and  they  meet 
with  closed  doors.  An  organisation  is  therefore  needed 
which,  whilst  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  bodies  mentioned, 
will  be  free  of  all  interest  save  that  of  the  community, 
and  will  devote  itself  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to 
the  consideration  of  the  many  pressing  problems  and 
needs  of  the  town  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  wise 
methods  of  social  advance  and  the  realisation,  at  least 
in  measure,  of  the  quite  unique  possibilities  before  it. 
Such  an  organisation  may  be  found  in  a  Civic  Union, 
which  the  writer  will  therefore  venture  to  place  first  for 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE   CIVIC   UNION  * 

A  CIVIC  Union  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
ordinary  Ratepayers'  Association  common  to  many 
towns.  The  latter  is  usually  formed  with  the  object  of 
reducing  municipal  expenditure,  and  generally  owes  its 
being  to  real  or  imagined  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
the  local  governing  body.  The  Union  now  suggested 
would  have  a  wider  basis,  and  would  be  formed,  not 
for  rivalry  with  other  bodies  or  institutions,  but  to 
promote  their  efficiency  and  to  aid  their  work.  But  it 
would  be  founded  to  do  much  more  than  this.  Local 
Councils  work  on  certain  definite  lines,  and  are  largely 
concerned  with  ordinary  routine  matters.  Many  ques- 
tions are  considered  outside  their  province ;  not  fre- 
quently are  they  pioneers.  The  Councils,  too,  are  not 
necessarily  composed  of  the  most  suitable  men.  The 
expense  of  election,  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  a 
party,  and  many  other  obstacles  often  keep  off  the 
Councils  the  men  most  suitable  for  membership,  and  the 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written  I  have  received  details  of  the  formation 
in  Dunfermline,  as  the  result  of  recent  events,  of  a  Citizent'  JVelfare  Union, 
which  contains  the  elements  of  a  Civic  Union,  and  has  great  possibilities 
before  it. 

i6 
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best  interests  of  the  community  suffer  accordingly.  The 
Civic  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  open  to  all, 
without  favour  or  condition.  It  would  be  primarily 
intended  to  form  a  centre  where  all  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  town — its  government,  its  progress,  the 
uplifting  of  its  poorest  classes,  the  lines  of  true  advance — 
would  be  able  to  meet  for  the  statement  and  discussion 
of  these  questions,  and  for  their  organised  study.  But 
the  work  of  the  Civic  Union  would  by  no  means  stop 
at  academic  discussion.  Its  members  would  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  schemes  of  enquiry  and 
of  practical  work.  It  may  be  thought  that  whilst  a 
Civic  Union  might  be  most  successful  in  promoting 
discussion  and  arousing  thought,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  undertaking  practical  work  would,  owing 
to  the  divergent  schools  of  thought  represented  in  the 
Union,  be  practically  insurmountable.  This  objection, 
when  the  Society  gets  to  work,  will  be  found  not  to 
have  much  foundation.  Difficulties  in  carrying  out 
social  and  other  schemes  usually  arise  because  men 
approach  them  wearing  the  label  of  party  or  sect,  and 
feel  themselves  committed  in  advance  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  basis  of  membership  of  our  Civic  Union 
would,  however,  naturally  be  the  desire  to  co-operate  in 
schemes  for  the  common  welfare  without  reference  to 
political,  sectarian,  or  other  differences,  and  when  men 
and  women  come  together,  as  many  will  always  be  found 
eager  to  do,  with  a  desire  to  share  that  spiritual  impetus 
c 
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arising  from  the  communion  of  sincere  workers  for  good, 
those  artificial  difficulties  largely  created  by  a  false 
system  of  public  life  are  soon  found  to  be  capable  of 
solution. 

Further,  in  a  Civic  Union  the  group  system  would 
naturally  be  evolved.  By  this  is  meant  that  various 
sections  would  be  formed,  and  members  specially  in- 
terested in  certain  questions  would  group  themselves 
around  the  sections  which  would  respectively  deal  with 
these.  The  system  of  specialisation  which  this  would 
lead  to  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  Association,  and  would  immensely  increase  its  impor- 
tance and  influence.  It  would  also  be  quite  compatible 
with  that  general  co-operation  of  all  sections  of  the 
Union  so  necessary  in  a  movement  which  must  be 
synthetic. 

It  may,  without  undue  presumption,  be  claimed  that 
a  Civic  Union  such  as  is  now  outlined  would  be  able 
frequently  to  give  a  true  lead  alike  to  the  Town  Council 
and  to  the  Carnegie  Trust.  Members  of  both  bodies 
are  frequently  largely  engrossed  by  their  ordinary 
business  and  professional  duties,  and  are  only  able  to 
give  to  their  public  work  moments  snatched  from 
these.  Such  men  would  frequently  be  only  too 
grateful  for  the  expert  information,  sympathetic  co- 
operation and  wise  guidance  which  the  Civic  Union 
would  lay  itself  out  to  give.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  point  is  not  more  generally  realised 
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in  other  departments  of  our  public  life.  How  often, 
for  instance,  the  average  member  of  Parliament  is  pre- 
vented by  the  mere  stress  of  his  life  from  devoting  the 
necessary  time  to  the  investigation  and  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  innumerable  questions  and  problems  with 
which  he  is  ever  confronted,  and  how  helpful  to  him, 
whether  acknowledged  or  not,  must  be  the  guidance  of 
the  specialists,  whose  claim  to  be  heard  is  based  upon 
knowledge  attained  by  laborious  research  and  applied 
with  wisdom  and  understanding. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  minute 
details  concerning  the  organisation  and  government  of 
the  Civic  Union.  Only  necessary  principles  need  be 
here  mentioned.  As  already  indicated,  there  should  be 
no  formal  test  for  membership  beyond  the  unexpressed 
one  of  the  possession  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  the  social  spirit.  The  subscription 
should  be  fixed  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  membership 
should  never  become  a  matter  of  class.  Funds  for 
special  work  and  expenses  might  be  raised  by  private 
donations,  for  help  in  gifts  as  in  service  would  be  ahke 
welcome.  The  constitution  and  rules  would  of  course 
rest  finally  with  the  members,  who  would  naturally 
elect  annually  the  officials  of  the  Union,  including  a 
president,  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee.  The  success  of  the  movement  would 
obviously  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  committee 
and  its  officers. 
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It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  list 
of  the  work  which  might  fitly  be  undertaken  by  our 
Civic  Union,  for  it  has  before  it  a  field  of  labour — much 
of  it  virgin  ground — so  large  that  the  difficulty  would 
be  where  to  stop.  Nor  is  it  desirable  at  such  a  stage  to 
attempt  to  fix  rigorously  lines  of  activity  and  definite 
schemes  for  work.  For  the  Association  must  naturally 
develop  slowly,  and  extend  its  boundaries  in  the  light  of 
its  own  experience.  Thus  will  the  value  and  the  per- 
manence of  its  work  be  more  surely  attained. 

Yet  there  is  one  scheme  of  social  service  so  necessary 
and  urgent  in  its  character,  so  fraught  with  possibilities 
for  good,  and  so  suitable  for  a  Civic  Union  to  undertake, 
that  I  venture  to  submit  it  first  for  consideration.  This 
is  a  survey  of  the  social  condition  of  Dunfermline.  By 
this  is  meant  an  investigation  of  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  the  bulk  of  the  poor  in  the  town  live. 
Such  investigations  have  taken  place  in  York,  London, 
and  one  or  two  Scottish  towns,  and  have  provided 
accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  schemes  of  reform. 
An  investigation  like  this  depending  for  its  accuracy  and 
success  upon  the  tact  and  sympathy  shown  by  those 
conducting  it,  could  best  be  carried  out  by  a  band 
of  voluntary  workers  whose  interest  in  the  social  cause 
would  enable  them  to  overcome  the  not  inconsiderable 
difficulties  which  would  attend  such  a  scheme. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  possible  or  indeed  necessary 
to  survey  the  whole  of  the  town,  so  long  as  a  sufficiently 
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representative  portion  was  done  as  would  afford  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  condition  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  chief  elementary  schools 
in  the  town  might  be  selected,  the  addresses  of  all  the 
scholars  obtained,  and  investigation  made  at  all  of  these 
by  the  committee  of  enquirers.  Each  member  of  the 
latter  would  be  given  a  certain  number  of  houses  to  visit, 
and  would  have  printed  schedules  on  which  he  would 
himself  fill  in  the  information  he  gathered  from  his 
enquiries.  This  information  should  cover  the  following 
points  : — 

Name  and  age  of  parents. 

Husband's  occupation  and  earnings. 

Wife's  occupation  and  earnings  (if  any). 

Number,  sex,  and  ages  of  children. 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  any  at  work. 

Rent  of  dwelling-house. 

Number  of  rooms,  showing  separately  the  number  used  as 
bedrooms. 

Details  of  sanitary  arrangements. 

Number  of  hours  worked  daily,  and  the  period  of  same  in  the 
case  of  the  husband  and  any  other  members  of  the  family  at 
work. 

The  investigator  would  also  add  the  details  he  would 
be  able  to  see  for  himself  as  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  house,  and  his  impressions  generally. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  urged  that  such  a  system  of 
enquiry  would  be  keenly  resented  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
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information  sought  in  an  accurate  form.  The  reply  is 
that  all  would  depend  upon  the  investigator,  for  if  those 
he  visited  became  instinctively  aware  of  his  (or  her) 
genuine  sympathy  and  absolute  sincerity,  there  would  be 
no  reluctance  to  give  information  which  would  be  justly 
refused  if  demanded  like  a  census  return.  In  a  word, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  rests  upon  the  tact  and 
wisdom  with  which  it  is  organised  and  carried  through. 
That  success  is  attainable  is  seen  by  the  accomplishment 
of  similar  enquiries  in  other  towns. 

The  importance  of  the  information  resulting,  when 
properly  sifted  and  tabulated,  hardly  needs  to  be 
emphasised  here.  There  is  no  better  way  of  showing 
what  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  town  really  are,  and 
of  giving  at  once  justification  and  inspiration  for  the 
measures  of  reform  thus  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Though,  as  already  indicated,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
sketch  in  comprehensive  detail  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Civic  Union,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  social  schemes  put  forth  in  this  book  can 
hardly  be  realised  by  the  unaided  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Trustees,  even  if  the  latter  were  willing  to  undertake 
them.  The  Civic  Union,  therefore,  will  not  only  by  its 
expert  investigations  into  the  problems  of  the  town,  and 
the  methods  of  solving  them,  influence  action  by  the 
Carnegie  Trustees,  as  also  by  the  Town  Council  and 
School  Board,  but  will  itself  give  practical  assistance  in 
carrying  out  such  action.     In   the   slum  problem,   the 
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development  and  proper  use  of  PittencriefF  Park,  the 
foundation  of  educational  and  recreative  clubs,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  library,  the  work  of  the  social 
settlement,  will  be  found  work  to  occupy  all  sections 
of  the  most  progressive  of  Civic  Unions.  Yet  the 
writer  would  add  one  other  suggestion  relating  to  a 
matter  at  once  urgent  and  vital.  It  is  the  cultivation  of 
a  sound  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  and 
the  laws  of  health.  So  far  as  the  young  people  of  the 
town  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools 
will  have  an  increasing  influence.  For  the  other  sections 
of  the  community  the  Civic  Union  may  do  much,  both 
by  lectures  and  the  publication  of  information  in  leaflets, 
etc.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  live  unhealthy  lives 
at  present  only  for  the  lack  of  knowledge,  particularly 
on  such  subjects  as  ventilation,  exercise,  and  personal 
habits,  clothing,  and  similar  questions.  Ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness  are  also  probably  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  dan- 
gerous habit  of  expectoration.  Not  only  is  this  practised 
in  the  streets,  on  the  railway  stations,  in  the  carriages, 
but  also  in  concert  room  and  theatre.  If  reform  in  this 
direction  were  to  be  the  first  work  undertaken  by  the 
Civic  Union,  it  would  place  the  community  of  Dun- 
fermline under  no  inconsiderable  obligation. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  Civic  Union  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  agency  for  leading  a  movement  of  licensing 
reform,  and  of  gathering  together  such  a  body  of  public 
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opinion  as  shall  ensure  not  only  that  the  evil  shall  not 
be  made  greater  through  the  unseen  workings  of 
powerful  vested  interests,  but  that  the  present  over- 
licensed  condition  of  the  town  shall  be  genuinely  re- 
medied, and  the  opportunity  given  for  other  agencies  to 
have  fair  scope  for  their  beneficent  activities. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    HOUSING   PROBLEM,   AND 
ITS    SOLUTION 

'  I  ^HE  student  of  the  social  conditions  of  Dunfermline 
will  speedily  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that,  of  all  the 
problems  which  present  themselves,  the  housing  question 
is  the  most  urgent.  In  saying  this  it  is  not  suggested  that 
Dunfermline  is  unique  in  this  respect.  Probably  the 
great  majority  of  cities  in  Great  Britain  would  reveal  the 
same  problem  similarly  urgent. 

In  Dunfermline  its  solution  is  comparatively  simple 
for  a  body  like  the  Carnegie  Trustees,  if  possessed  of 
courage,  intelligence,  and  knowledge,  or  expert  guidance 
upon  the  question ;  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  first 
matters  to  be  grappled  with,  and  that  in  an  adequate 
manner. 

The  character  of  the  town  has  already  been  referred 
to — its  narrow  streets  and  unfavourable  construction. 
The  ordnance  map  shows  clearly  how  confined,  with 
its  considerable  population,  it  is.  A  comparatively  short 
walk  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  any  direction, 
will  reach  the  country.  The  great  landowners,  whose 
estates    surround    the   town,  have,    for  the   most  part, 
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given  little  encouragement  to  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  city,  and  the  congestion  has  thus  become  acute. 

The  present  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Dunfermline,  and  one  which  will  see  it  unite  with  the 
characteristics  of  an  inland  town  those  of  a  seaport 
city  ;  for  at  Rosyth,  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
is  the  site  of  the  new  Naval  Base.  A  glance  at  a  map 
will  show  the  relative  position  of  the  two  places,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  no  far  distant  date  Rosyth  and 
Dunfermline  will  be  practically  one  city,  or  at  least 
Dunfermline  will  stand  to  Rosyth  as  Edinburgh  does  to 
Leith. 

This  enlargement  of  Dunfermline  will  also  receive  an 
impetus  due  to  the  impending  construction  of  an  electric 
tramway  between  the  town  and  Rosyth,  and  this  tram- 
way Mall  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  whole 
question  of  housing  conditions  and  general  developments. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  tramway  scheme  is  a 
private  enterprise,  and  that  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
tramway  route  is  in  private  ownership.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  hard  to  predict  what  under  ordinary  conditions  will 
be  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  trams.  The  fate 
which  has  overtaken  the  suburbs  of  so  many  towns  of 
the  kingdom  forms  only  too  trustworthy  a  guide  to  the 
prophet.  The  land  along  the  route  will  be  secured  by 
the  speculative  builder;  houses  and  tenements  will  be  run 
up  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  result  will  be  merely  the  enlargement  of  the  squalid 
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housing  conditions  which  already  prevail  over  a  large 
part  of  the  town.  If  experience  goes  for  anything  these 
houses  will  be  erected  with  a  minimum  regard  for  health 
and  decency ;  they  will  probably  be  in  a  continuous  line, 
and  the  amount  of  ground  allowed  to  each  will  be  as 
small  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  jerry  builder  can  possibly 
arrange. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  immediate  situa- 
tion, nor  are  they  overstated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possibilities  for  good  in  the  present  position  of  affairs  are 
quite  unique,  and  a  brave  and  far-seeing  policy  now 
adopted  will  make  Dunfermline  ever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  housing  reform.  The  congestion  within  the 
town  itself  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  which  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
which  might  have  been  selected,  but  are  genuinely 
typical  of  the  city,  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate 
this  point.  The  tenement  system  is  almost  universal 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  The  houses,  for  the  most 
part,  consist  of  one,  two,  three,  and  amongst  the  more 
prosperous  workers,  more  rooms.  In  the  poorer  quarters 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  defective,  the  tenements 
are  frequently  squalid,  and  badly  lighted,  dirty  courts  and 
alleys  abound,  and,  in  a  word,  there  are  reproduced  in 
Dunfermline,  in  miniature,  all  the  worst  features  of  the 
slums,  say  of  Manchester,  or  London,  or  Edinburgh. 

The  photograph  given  on  page  33  (Fig.  l)  shows  a 
small  house  of  six  small  rooms  divided  into  three  tene- 
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ments  of  two  rooms  each.  The  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  occupied  by  a  labourer  and  his  wife  with  seven 
children.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  man  and  wife 
with  four  children,  and  in  the  two  attics  there  live  a 
married  couple  without  children.  Thus  in  six  small  rooms 
there  is  a  total  population  of  seventeen  people.  The 
average  annual  rent  paid  for  each  two  rooms  is  £$  17/., 
a  total  of  £18  being  therefore  obtained  for  a  house,  the 
occupation  of  which,  in  its  present  crowded  condition, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

This  case  which  we  have  cited  is  by  no  means  an 
exceptional  one,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  worst,  for  the  house 
we  have  instanced  is  situated  in  a  singularly  beautiful 
spot — its  back  overlooking  Pittencrieff  Glen  and  its  front 
facing  the  Old  Abbey.  The  briefest  inspection  of  the 
courts  running  off  the  majority  of  the  streets,  but 
especially  of  those  to  the  north  of  the  town,  should 
satisfy  even  those  most  indifferent  to  housing  reform  of 
the  need  for  immediate  action. 

The  illustrations  given  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  typical 
views  of  the  houses,  courts,  and  streets  of  which 
Dunfermline  is  for  the  most  part  composed.  Fig.  5 
shows  court  and  dwelling-house  at  the  back  of  the 
High  Street.  Fig.  6  is  a  view  taken  in  one  of  the  courts 
running  off  the  High  Street.  This  dark  passage  faces 
the  living  rooms  in  one  of  the  tenements  in  the  alley ; 
the  passage  is  filthy,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  con- 
venience.    Figs.   7  and   8   show  the  fronts  and  backs 
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respectively  of  ordinary  working-class  houses,  but  by 
no  means  of  the  worst  type. 

Many  business  premises  and  shops,  which  show  a  fair 
exterior  to  the  road,  are  in  such  a  condition  at  the  rear 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  no  inspection  is  ever  made 
by  the  responsible  authorities. 

Figs.  9  and  10  show  the  front  and  rear  respectively 
of  a  public-house  in  St.  Catherine's  Wynd.  It  will  be 
seen  in  Fig.  10  that  structures  have  been  erected  against 
the  back  rooms  of  the  house  for  live  stock,  and  one,  at 
least,  of  the  lower  rooms  or  cellars  is  used  as  a  pen. 

We  might  go  on  almost  without  end  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  dreary  conditions  of  life  for  the  poor  in 
Dunfermline,*  But  if  it  is  a  dark  picture,  it  is  one  which 
may  speedily  be  made  bright.  For  if,  in  some  respects, 
the  housing  conditions  approach  those  in  the  worst 
quarters  of  the  biggest  towns,  the  evil  in  Dunfermline 
is  only  the  miniature  reflection  of  that  existing  in  the 
great  cities,  and  for  this  reason  alone  is  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  much  more  speedily  and  effectively. 

*  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  other  testimony  to  the 
housing  conditions  of  Dunfermline  reaches  me.  The  Dunfermline  Press, 
December  31st,  1904.,  reports  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Merrich  Walker,  a 
local  minister,  calling  attention  to  the  evil,  and  urging  for  organisation  to 
cope  with  it.  "There  was,"  he  stated,  "at  that  very  hour  a  house  in 
Dunfermline  which  was  not  fit  to  stable  a  beast  in,  and  the  house  was 
occupied  by  a  poor  old  woman  who  made  her  livelihood  by  keeping  the 
babies  of  women  who  had  to  work  in  the  factories.  The  last  day  he 
visited  that  house  there  were  bits  of  curtains,  bits  of  rags  and  other 
materials  she  could  get  her  hands  on,  utilised  to  keep  out  the  bleak  winter 
wind  from  herself  and  the  children." 
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But  the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline 
Trust  provides  means  to  grapple  with  it  in  a  way  not 
frequently  possible.  Let  the  reader  again  consult  the 
map,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  Dunfermline  will  inevitably  be  towards  the 
coast,  where  the  Naval  Base  is  being  founded,  which 
will  be  connected  by  the  tramway  already  mentioned. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  owners  of  the 
land  along  the  tramway  route  are  unsympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  town,  or  will  be  lacking  in  willingness  to 
co-operate  in  a  wise  scheme  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  were  such  placed  before  them. 

I  therefore  press  that  the  first  step  for  the  Carnegie 
Trustees  to  take  in  their  attempt  to  improve  the  housing 
conditions  at  present  existing,  is  to  acquire  as  much  of 
the  land  as  possible  on  each  side  of  the  tramway  route 
from  Dunfermline  to  the  coast.  If  they  neglect  the 
present  opportunity  to  do  this,  they  will  miss  one  which 
may  never  occur  again,  for  at  no  distant  date  the  land  in 
question  will  otherwise  become  the  prize  of  the  specula- 
tive builder. 

On  this  land  the  trustees  should  then  commence  the 
erection  of  a  greater  Dunfermline,  to  afford,  at  once, 
accommodation  for  the  overcrowded  dwellers  in  the 
existing  slums,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  and  aid 
the  rapid  extinction  of  these  latter. 

I  can  well  understand  that  any  proposal  for  the  Trust 
to  embark  on  the  building  of  houses  will  arouse  opposi- 
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tion  of  the  vested  interests,  and  the  cry  of  interference 
with  private  enterprise  will,  no  doubt,  be  raised.  But 
this  is  not  a  cry  which  ought  to  deter  men  desiring  to 
realise  the  object  of  their  trust,  and  it  may  well  be 
remarked  that  private  enterprise  is  responsible  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  offers  no  solution  of  the  exist- 
ing evil.  It  is  time  that  other  and  adequate  measures 
were  tried.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Trust  should 
recklessly  embark  upon  a  great  scheme  of  building,  but 
that  it  should  proceed  with  this  department  of  its  work 
slowly  though  surely.  It  will  set  out  primarily  with 
the  view  of  building  houses  for  the  working  classes, 
which,  whilst  being  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
best  teaching  of  science,  will,  nevertheless,  be  let  at  a 
rental  which  will  be  within  the  means  of  the  classes  they 
are  intended  for.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  houses  with  good  gardens 
and  plenty  of  air  space,  with  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  rooms,  can  be 
erected  at  a  price  which  will  yield  a  fair  return,  and  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  will  be  still  further  increased 
when  the  simpler  but  not  less  efficient  methods  of 
erection  have  been  adopted,  and  when  the  existing  by- 
laws, which  are  discussed  in  another  place,  have  been 
modified  and  made  the  means  of  helping  instead  of 
preventing. 

This   chapter  has    been  mainly  concerned  with    the 
needs    of   the   working    classes   of   the    town,   but    the 
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writer  would  express  the  earnest  hope  that  in  any 
scheme  which  is  undertaken  provision  will  be  made 
for  all  sections  of  the  community,  so  that  no  unnatural 
divorcement  of  one  class  from  another  may  take  place 
as  so  generally  results  from  modern  methods. 
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FIG.    3 
Tenements  and  cottages,  Dunfermline 
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FIG.  4 

Typical  side  alley,  Dunterniline 
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Dwelling-houses  in  coui't,  Dunfermline 
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View  of  dark  passage  facing  living-room  of  house 
in  typical  court,  Dunfermline 
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A  typical  Dunfermline  house  for  working  classes. 
Front  view 
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FIG.   8 
Back,  view  of  houses  shown  in  preceiiing  photograph 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   HOUSING   PROBLEM,  AND 
ITS   SOLUTION 

{Continued) 

TLTAVING  in  the  preceding  chapter  considered  the 
main  lines  which  an  adequate  scheme  of  housing 
reform  for  Dunfermline  must  take,  I  desire,  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  to  examine  in  detail  some  minor  phases  of 
this  great  subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  system  of  tenements  so  com- 
mon both  in  Scottish  and  English  towns,  will  not  be 
adopted  for  greater  Dunfermline  before  careful  considera- 
tion has  been  made  into  its  merits.  The  tenement  system 
in  many  big  cities,  with  its  consequent  massing  of  the 
population,  is  one  of  their  most  evil  features.  Ignoring 
other  objections,  the  system  is  bad  from  the  standpoint 
of  health  alone,  and  expert  evidence  has  shown  that  the 
higher  one  goes  in  the  flats  of  the  working  classes,  the 
lower  is  the  standard  of  health.  This  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  for  the  children  and 
women  on  the  higher  flats  go  out  less  than  those  living 
nearer  the  ground,  and  thus  even  the  rude  health  of  the 
gutter  is  in  a  measure  denied  them. 
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The  case  for  the  tenement  house  system  rests  largely 
upon  tradition — as,  for  instance,  in  Edinburgh,  where  the 
method  would  first  arise  from  the  desire  to  nestle  under 
the  shelter  of  the  castle.  It  is  also  in  a  measure  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inflated  value  of  land,  and  the  greater 
return  which  this  system  gives  to  the  builder  or  owner. 
None  of  these  reasons  need  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  greater  Dunfermline.  There  need  be  no  lack 
of  land  available  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  the  writer 
believes  it  will  be  possible  to  erect  detached  and  semi- 
detached cottages,  and  to  let  them  at  rents  within  the 
means  of  working  class  families. 

To  do  this  some  departure  from  conventional  methods 
and  ideas  will  be  necessary.  In  a  word,  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  home  must  take  place,  and  this  will  mean  an 
increase  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  household. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
people  who  live  in  small  houses  and  flats  usually  use  one 
madequate  room  as  a  living-room,  keeping  a  spare  room 
or  parlour  carefully  shut  up,  which  is  used  on  rare  occa- 
sions, sometimes  only  at  the  new  year,  if  then.  The 
result  is  doubly  unfortunate ;  the  parlour  is  a  source  of 
no  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  its  existence  means  that 
the  living-room  is  generally  far  too  small  to  be  even 
moderately  healthy.  Why  not,  therefore,  follow  the 
example  of  other  progressive  communities  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  get  rid  of  an  absurd  convention  ?  By 
abolishing  the  parlour,  we  could  substitute  for  two  small 
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and  unhealthy  rooms,  one  large  living  room  downstairs, 
with  the  addition,  of  course,  of  a  scullery  and  the  usual 
out-houses.  This  plan  would  enable  three  moderate 
sized  bedrooms  to  be  provided  upstairs,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  plan  of  semi-detached  cottages  :  * 


*  By  Mr,  W.  A.  Harvey,  Architect,  Birmingham,  by  whose  permission 
the  plans  are  here  reproduced. 
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These  eottages  can  be  erected  in  England,  in  brick,  at 
a  cost  of  about  ;^2  3o  each,  and  I  reproduce  the  front 
elevation  to  show  that  cheapness  does  not  necessarily 
mean  any  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  true  beauty. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  plan  now  put  forth  no 
provision  is  made  for  a  separate  bathroom.  There  are, 
I  think,  strong  grounds  for  urging  that  all  houses  should 
possess  bathrooms,  but  when  the  necessity  for  keeping 
down  the  cost  appears  to  make  this  impossible,  an  admir- 
able substitute  can  be  obtained  by  sinking  a  bath  in  the 
floor  of  the  scullery.  "When  not  in  use  this  would  be 
covered  over.  For  the  housewife,  with  a  family  of 
small  children,  this  arrangement  will  be  a  great  boon. 
Its  adoption  in  England  has  been  in  every  way  successful. 

The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  more  important  than 
their  mere  size,  and  it  is  a  point  too  often  neglected, 
both  in  large  and  small  houses.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  large  room  or  a  lofty  room  is  less  in  need 
of  ventilation  than  a  small  or  low-roofed  room.  The 
health  of  a  room  is  dependent  mainly  upon  its  ventila- 
tion and  accessibility  to  sunlight,  and  these  two  factors 
must  never  be  neglected. 

Another  sadly  despised  factor  by  the  average  small 
house  builder,  is  the  fitting  up  of  the  kitchen  or  scullery. 
Whether  these  are  separate  rooms,  or  united,  the  fittings 
are  usually  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
tenant  to  obtain  or  to  go  without  the  conveniences  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  the  house,  which  falls  to  be  done 
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mainly  in  these  rooms.  The  trustees  have  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  setting  a  standard  of  excellence  in  these 
as  in  other  respects.  The  kitchen  and  sculleries  should 
be  fitted  up  to  a  most  carefully  considered  plan,  even  in 
the  smallest  houses.  This  will  exercise  a  profoundly 
educational  influence  upon  those  using  the  house,  and 
will  also  go  far  to  relieve  the  housewife  of  so  much  of 
the  needless  drudgery  of  her  daily  work.  Thus  in  every 
kitchen  there  should  be  a  proper  cooking  range,  arrange- 
ments for  getting  a  quick  supply  of  hot  water,  a  drain- 
ing board  adjoining  the  sink,  racks  for  plates  and  dishes, 
a  simple  but  well-constructed  dresser,  with  cupboard, 
shelves,  and  drawers.  How  commonplace  these  sug- 
gestions look  on  paper !  Yet  in  the  average  working- 
class  houses  they  have  been  and  still  are  consistently 
neglected,  and  this  neglect  has  meant  that  the  increased 
attention  now  being  paid  in  the  elementary  schools  to 
such  subjects  as  cooking,  hygiene  and  domestic  economy 
has  been  largely  nullified,  for  in  these  matters  theoreti- 
cal teaching  and  practical  measures  of  reform  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

It  is  surprising  that  even  in  large  houses  so  little  effort 
is  made  in  many  cases  to  reduce  domestic  work  by 
closer  attention  to  the  details  of  construction  and  fitting 
up  of  houses.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  wash- 
stand  remain  as  a  permanent  article  of  furniture  in  all 
bedrooms  ?  The  cleaning  of  it,  and  the  carrying  to  and 
fro  of  water,  mean,  in  a  large  house,  very  considerable 
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labour  to  the  servants  or  others.  This  could  be  wholly 
saved  by  having  a  lavatory  basin  fitted  in  each  bedroom 
with  hot  and  cold  water  connections.  It  could  be 
made  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  was  wanted,  and  its 
cost  would  not  necessarily  exceed,  and  in  many  cases 
would  be  much  less  than,  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  wash- 
stand.  Apart  from  the  great  convenience  of  this  innova- 
tion in  giving  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  in  the  bed- 
rooms, it  should  be  adopted  where  practicable,  if  only 
for  the  enormous  saving  of  domestic  labour  which  would 
follow. 

The  exterior  arrangements  in  connection  with  our  hous- 
ing scheme  have  next  to  be  considered.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  houses  will  be  detached  or  semi-detached,  or 
built  in  blocks  of  three  or  four,  and  as  there  need  be  no 
lack  of  ground,  I  urge  that  the  principle  of  giving  a 
minimum  quantity  of  garden-land  to  each  house  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.  What  should  this  minimum  be  ? 
It  should,  I  think,  be  not  less  than  what  a  working  man 
in  his  leisure  time  could  cultivate  without  paid  assistance. 
Experience  in  other  parts  of  the  country  has  shown  that 
at  least  six  hundred  square  yards  of  ground  can,  with 
advantage,  be  so  cultivated,  and  such  a  quantity  might, 
therefore,  be  fixed  as  a  minimum. 

The  provision  of  such  a  piece  of  ground  to  each 
house  will  mean  more  than  at  first  sight  is  realised.  It 
makes  for  the  health  of  the  family  in  the  most  direct 
way,  and  in  giving  the  head  of  the   family  a  healthy 
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hobby  in  gardening,  he  is  being  found  one  of  the  best  of 
recreations  which,  instead  of  costing  him  money,  may 
bring  him  in  quite  an  appreciable  revenue  in  the  value  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  raised  by  his  labour.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  trustees,  or  other  body  responsible 
for  the  housing  scheme,  to  copy  the  successful  method 
followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  themselves 
plan  out  the  garden  in  the  first  instance,  and  especially 
to  see  that  each  plot  of  ground  had  a  supply  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes. 

There  is  now  to  be  considered  the  method  by  which 
the  houses,  under  such  a  scheme  of  building  as  has  been 
outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  would  be  disposed  of. 
The  various  methods  possible  may  be  briefly  summarised 
thus  : 

I.  Houses  to  be  erected  by  the  trustees,  or  other 
body  responsible  for  the  building  scheme,  and 
sold  to  the  tenants,  being  paid  for  either  at  once 
or  by  instalments,  and  a  feu  duty  to  be  charged 
for  the  ground. 

II.  Land  to  be  let  on  feu  duty,  leaving  the  tenant  to 
erect  his  own  house. 

III.  Houses  to  be  erected  by  the  trustees  or  other 
body  responsible  for  the  building  scheme,  and 
let  on  weekly,  monthly,  or  longer  tenancies  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  each  of 
these  methods  should  not  be  adopted  to  meet  varying 
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needs  and  circumstances.  Under  the  first  method  there 
would  gradually  be  created  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  the  interest  arising  from  ownership  would 
be  the  best  guarantee  for  the  care  of  the  property. 
Where  the  second  method  was  adopted,  the  plans  for 
buildings  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  approval. 
The  third  method  for  many  tenants  would,  of  course, 
be  essential. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  a  building  scheme  such  as 
is  here  suggested  would  be  financially  sound.  This  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion  only,  but  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  experiments  in  England  which 
recent  years  have  seen.  The  rents  and  feu  duties  would 
be  fixed  on  a  basis  which  would  return  a  fair  percentage 
on  the  capital  involved,  and  if  the  scheme  were  under- 
taken by  the  Carnegie  Trustees,  the  profit  arising,  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  would  go  to  the  builders  and 
landlords,  could  be  devoted  to  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  scheme,  and  to  the  realisation  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities thus  opened  out. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE   BUILDING   BY-LAWS 

TT  will  reasonably  be  urged  that  it  is  not  possible, 
owing  to  the  building  by-laws,  to  build  houses  in 
Dunfermline  at  such  a  low  cost  as  would  enable  them 
to  be  let  without  loss  to  the  poorest  classes  at  a  rent 
which  would  not  unduly  tax  their  resources.  There  is 
considerable  truth  in  this  argument.  The  by-laws  are 
responsible  in  no  small  degree  for  the  depopulation  of 
the  rural  districts  and  for  the  congested  state  of  many 
of  our  larger  towns,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  steps  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  application  to  a  housing  scheme 
for  Dunfermline  of  by-laws  intended  for  large  towns. 

The  building  by-laws  throughout  the  country  will 
probably  soon  be  entirely  overhauled  and  remodelled  to 
meet  existing  needs,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  give  here 
a  brief  account  of  the  recent  agitation  against  them  with 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based.  Reference  must 
first  be  made  to  the  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Wilfred 
Scawen  Blunt  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After* 

*  October,  1904.  The  account  which  follows  deals  with  the  English 
by-laws,  but  the  whole  question  is  so  important  to  Scotland  also  that  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  including  this  chapter.  I  am,  of  course,  aware 
that  the  Building  By-laws  for  Scotland  are  made  under  different  acts  to 
those  in  England,  but  the  problem  is  practically  the  same  in  each  country. 
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Mr.  Blunt  owns  an  estate  of  4,000  acres  in  a  poor 
agricultural  district  of  Sussex.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  there  was  a  considerable 
population,  which  has  gradually  dwindled  owing  to 
causes  which  need  not  be  gone  into  here.  There  still 
remained,  however,  a  good  number  of  small  freeholders, 
labourers  who  owned  their  own  cottages  and  strips  of 
garden  ground.  It  was  reserved  for  recent  times  to  see 
the  more  general  exodus  of  these  under  the  pressure,  in 
a  large  measure,  "  of  a  new  class  selfishness  and  the 
operation  of  laws  devised  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor,  but  so  unintelligent  in  their  framing,  and  so 
ruthlessly  misapplied  in  other  interests  than  theirs,"  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  live  in 
their  ancestral  homes.  Mr.  Blunt  then  explains  how 
this  misapplication  has  come  about. 

"The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  was  the  outcome  of 
a  philanthropic  movement  throughout  England  caused  by 
the  coincidence  of  a  period  of  great  economic  prosperity, 
and  of  certain  gross  abuses  of  speculation  in  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  made  possible  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  town 
life.  On  every  side  London  and  the  great  industrial  cities 
were  extending  their  borders,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in 
most  country  boroughs,  and  at  all  points  where  the  railways 
favoured  the  creation  of  new  urban  and  suburban  centres. 
Many  of  these  new  areas  were  being  covered  with  houses 
insanitary  in  their  construction  and  unsafe  for  the  poor  who 
lodged  in  them,  and  the  whole  question  of  housing  was 
raised  in  an  acute  form." 
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The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  therefore,  came  into 
being.  It  was  essentially  an  Act  for  the  bettering  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  especially  of  the  London 
suburban  slums,  but  an  unfortunate  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  it  providing  that  the  Poor  Law  districts  might 
declare  themselves  to  be  Urban  Districts  and  so  acquire 
powers  similar  to  those  exercised  in  towns,  and  be 
enabled  to  issue  their  own  by-laws  as  to  building,  sanita- 
tion, etc.  The  purpose  of  the  clause  originally  was  that 
when  rural  districts  began  to  be  built  over  and  assumed 
an  urban  character,  urban  regulations  should  be  applied 
to  them ;  but  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  purely  agricultural 
areas  included  within  the  rural  districts,  and  Mr.  Blunt 
shows  how  the  clause  has  been  **  perverted  by  human 
stupidity  and  human  selfishness  into  an  instrument  of 
class  tyranny  over  the  labourers  of  our  villages."  Half 
the  rural  districts  of  England  have  become  possessed 
of  urban  powers,  and  the  results  have  been  entirely 
disastrous.  The  candidates  for  the  rural  councils  are, 
as  a  rule,  either  tradesmen  or  retired  tradesmen ;  or, 
perhaps,  "  a  villa-dweller  with  idle  time  on  his  hands  j 
or,  again,  men  who  .  .  .  have  *  an  axe  to  grind. ' " 
In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  men  of  the  last 
category  who  are  the  directing  force  in  nearly  every 
council,  the  representatives  of  certain  businesses  which 
have  a  direct  trade  interest  in  urbanising  the  district — 
local  owners  of   residential  land  which  they  desire  to 
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develop,  contractors  for  local  work,  and,  above  all,  local 
builders,  and  so  "  the  urbanising  process  is  pushed  on 
merrily  and  always  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural 
poor."  The  peasant  is  no  longer  wanted — only  the 
villa-dweller,  and  an  impossible  scale  of  expenditure, 
under  by-laws  enforced  in  the  interests  of  trade,  is  used 
to  exterminate  the  former. 

"  The  Public  Health  Act  sprung  in  ignorance  of  its 
meaning  on  many  a  rural  district,  and  manipulated  since  by 
the  local  building  and  contracting  interests  in  connivance 
with  suburban  landowners,  has  become  not  only  the  instru- 
ment of  a  vast  amount  of  jobbing  expenditure  of  all  kinds 
in  rural  England,  but  also  an  engine  of  direct  tyranny, 
which  is  driving  the  indigenous  English  peasantry  from  the 
soil  of  its  forefathers." 

Now  to  Mr.  Blunt's  own  experiences.  He  has  long 
wished  to  re-erect  peasant  holdings,  but  the  expense 
prevented  its  economic  success.  This  year,  however, 
he  had  erected  on  the  New  Forest  a  single-storied  iron 
bungalow.  It  was  simple  in  construction,  effective  in 
its  comfort,  and  wonderfully  cheap.  He  inhabited  it  for 
some  time,  and  tested  its  practical  advantages.  He  then 
gave  a  commission  to  his  estate  carpenter  to  erect  two 
similar  cottages  to  serve  as  an  experiment  for  further 
cottage-building  in  Sussex.  This  he  could  do  at  the 
small  cost  of  £l^o  for  a  building  covering  700  feet 
area,  with  a  verandah  of  240  feet  more,  and  an  out- 
building containing  wash-house  and  closet — "as  snug 
and  sanitary  a  home  as  any  poor  man  could  wish  to 
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inhabit ;  for  there  was  a  large  fireplace  in  every  room, 
roof  ventilation,  and  ample  door  and  window  space." 

These  two  cottages  had  been  built  where  there  were 
no  builders'  by-laws,  away  from  Mr.  Blunt's  principal 
property.  He  now  wished  to  erect  similar  ones  on  the 
latter,  where,  however,  urban  powers  had  been  obtained 
and  the  London  by-laws  were  in  force. 

The  plan  of  a  cottage  was  therefore  submitted  to  a 
rural  council,  and  no  definite  objection  was  raised  until 
the  building  materials  were  ready  and  the  houses  were 
about  to  be  erected.  The  council  then  gave  notice  that 
the  plan  was  disapproved  as  violating  the  by-laws.  Mr. 
Blunt,  however,  very  properly  considered  that  he  was 
fighting  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and 
resolved  to  proceed  and  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  the 
county  magistrates.  The  cottage  was  therefore  built. 
It  replaced  a  very  poor  one  for  which  a  rent  of  ^s.  6d, 
had  been  paid.  The  new  cottage  cost  £^10,  and  even 
with  an  additional  quarter  of  an  acre  for  garden  thrown 
in,  Mr.  Blunt  was  able  to  reduce  the  former  rent  by  a 
shilling  without  loss.  However,  Mr.  Blunt's  builder 
was  summoned  by  the  council  for  building  other  than 
with  bricks  and  mortar.  A  further  action  was  brought 
against  Mr.  Blunt,  and  a  continuing  penalty  of  two  shil- 
lings a  day  was  imposed  against  him  to  oblige  him  to 
pull  the  building  down. 

The  immediate  amendment  which  Mr.  Blunt  urges  in 
the  Public  Health  Act  is  that  no  by-law  of  any  rural 
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sanitary  authority  shall  apply  to  any  new  building  to  be 
erected  on  a  freehold  property  where  such  building  is 
more  than  a  given  number  of  yards  from  the  nearest 
other  dwelling  or  past  the  property  of  adjacent  owners. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  appears  wise  and  reason- 
able, and  admirably  calculated  to  solve  the  difficulty 
which  at  present  exists.  It  will  be  an  effectual  safe- 
guard against  the  risk  of  damage  to  adjacent  property 
through  fire  if  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  are 
of  wood,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  give  every  en- 
couragement to  builders  to  give  plenty  of  ground  to 
each  cottage.  Mr.  Blunt  has  been  joined  in  his  crusade 
by  Sir  "William  Grantham,  one  of  his  Majesty's  judges 
and  a  large  Sussex  landowner. 

Sir  William  Grantham  has  been  subjected  to  not  a 
little  abuse  in  connection  with  his  action ;  but  he  has 
been  solely  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  solve  the 
housing  difficulty  on  wise  and  reasonable  lines,  and  in 
the  true  interests  of  the  peasant  class.  Like  Mr.  Blunt, 
Sir  William  Grantham  proposed  to  build  cottages  for 
the  agricultural  workers  on  his  estate,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  his  rural  council.  Sir  William 
also  headed  a  large  deputation  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  November  last,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  statement  of  facts  : — 

I .  That  the  by-laws  governing  the  building  of  cottages 
in  the  country  are  enforced  by  those  who  either  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  locus  in  quo  or  no  knowledge  of  the  wants 
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and  requirements  of  the  district,  or  no  ability  to  administer, 
or  an  interest  against  the  landlord  or  person  desirous  of 
building,  or  a  desire  to  administer  by-laws  suitable  for 
towns  but  most  unsuitable  for  country  districts,  or  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  councils  or  officials  of  the  councils 
to  strain  the  language  of  the  by-laws  against  the  building 
owner,  and  instead  of  assisting  him  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  carrying  out  the  desired,  work. 

2.  That  hundreds  more  cottages  would  have  been  built 
all  over  the  country,  which  would  have  prevented  (to  some 
extent)  the  people  from  crowding  into  the  towns,  if  there 
had  been  more  suitable  by-laws,  or  an  elasticity  allowed  to 
those  who  administer  them,  or  if  there  had  been  no  by-laws 
in  those  places  or  districts  where  there  is  no  necessity  to 
enforce  them. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Walter  Long  to  this  deputation  was 
distinctly  encouraging.  Whilst  he  did  not  definitely 
commit  himself  to  his  future  course  of  action,  he  stated 
that  a  model  code  of  by-laws  for  rural  districts  had 
already  been  drawn  up,  and  that  under  these  by-laws 
cottages  might  be  built  either  in  wood  or  other  materials. 
Only  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  were  by-laws  applicable 
to  rural  buildings.  And  he  further  promised  to  examine 
the  rural  code  again,  with  a  sympathetic  desire  to  relieve 
unwise  and  unnecessary  restrictions ;  but  added  that  in 
his  view  it  was  absurd  that  where  only  trees  and  grass 
existed  rules  should  be  applied  that  were  only  intended 
for  aggregations  of  houses  in  towns. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Long  will  do  much  to  encourage 
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the  reforming  party,  and  the  new  movement  has  also 
received  considerable  impetus  from  the  most  helpful  and 
suggestive  correspondence  which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  The  Coimty  Getitleman,  and 
other  papers.  In  this  correspondence  emphasis  has  been 
rightly  placed  on  the  necessity  for  wooden  buildings  to 
be  freely  permitted  in  all  rural  districts.  These  are 
already  common  in  America — a  country  which  is  subject 
to  far  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  Britain. 
Yet  such  houses  are  absolutely  weather-tight,  warm, 
and  sanitary.  Their  cost  is  considerably  less  than  any 
houses  which  could  be  built  with  bricks  or  stones,  and 
their  general  introduction  in  this  country  would  mean 
that  landowners  and  others  would  be  able  to  house  the 
peasant  and  labouring  classes  in  rural  districts  at  a 
capital  outlay  which  would  bring  a  remunerative  return. 
I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  this  question  of  the 
building  by-laws  because  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  in  embarking  on  a  housing  scheme  which  will  be  of 
a  semi-rural  character  the  trustees  should  have  entire 
freedom  to  erect  buildings  in  materials  other  than  those 
allowed  under  the  existing  by-laws  for  the  Burgh  of 
Dunfermline.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
use  of  such  materials  does  not  mean  an  unsuitable, 
inferior,  or  insanitary  dwelling.  It  does  mean  a  con- 
siderable help  towards  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
pressing  aspects  of  the  housing  problem.  The  least  to 
be  contended  for  is  permission  to  build  under  the  model 
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set  of  by-laws  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Long,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  I  cannot,  in  conclusion, 
do  better  than  refer  my  readers  to  the  approaching 
exhibition  of  cottages  to  be  held  at  Hitchin*  under  the 
auspices  of  The  County  Gentleman  and  The  First  Garden 
City  Company,  Limited  j  which  is  designed  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  search  for  a  cottage  costing  not  more  than 
£1^0  to  build,  which,  whilst  healthy,  convenient,  and 
adequate,  is  not  lacking  in  the  elements  of  beauty. 

*  June,  1905. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   BOYS'  CLUB,  AND   ITS   PLACE 
IN   SOCIAL   PROGRESS 

'  I  ^HE  foundation  of  Boys'  Clubs  belongs  to  recent  years, 
but  though  their  number  is,  relatively  speaking,  very 
small,  their  permanence  in  our  social  system  is  more  than 
assured ;  and  the  great  value  of  their  work  is  constantly 
receiving,  in  ever  increasing  degree,  the  tribute  of 
experts  both  within  and  without  the  movement.  Social 
workers  have  at  length  realised  that  many  great  problems 
will  never  be  solved  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is 
concerned,  and  that  their  fair  visions  will  prove  some- 
thing more  than  dreams  only  in  so  far  as  they  succeed  in 
properly  training  and  directing  the  sympathies  and  the 
ideals  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, submits  that  the  provision  of  a  club  for  the  youth 
of  Dunfermline  should  be  one  of  the  earliest  schemes 
to  be  considered,  and  it  is  his  desire  in  the  course  of  the 
present  chapter  to  sketch,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  work 
of  a  Boys'  Club,  the  principles  which  should  underlie 
its  management,  and  the  possibilities  which  the  work  of 
a  well-organised  club  affords. 

The  term  "  boys"  in  this  connection  refers,  of  course, 
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to  youths  between  the  leaving-school  age,  say  fourteen, 
and  twenty-one ;  and  the  Club  which  we  are  now  to 
consider  is  designed  to  receive  the  lads  of  our  offices 
and  factories  fresh  from  school,  and  to  look  after  them 
during  the  critical  period  of  transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  dull 
and  uncared  for  the  life  of  the  average  working  youth 
is.  In  the  larger  towns,  it  is  true,  there  are  several 
splendid  institutions  on  the  present  and  other  lines,  for 
their  special  benefit,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  little  is 
attempted,  and  a  virgin  field  too  often  awaits  the  worker. 
The  life  of  the  boy  in  the  daytime  is  frequently  both 
laborious  and  monotonous,  and  in  the  evenings  he  must 
seek  his  pleasures  as  he  best  can.  In  the  summer  this 
is  not  of  so  much  moment  j  sport,  in  some  form  or 
other,  will  probably  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  his 
spare  time,  but  in  the  winter  the  long  evenings  hang 
heavily  upon  him.  Frequently  his  home  offers  him  but 
few  attractions,  and  he  seeks  his  amusements  in  the 
streets,  at  poor-class  halls  and  theatres,  and  soon  be- 
comes surrounded  with  a  thousand  perils. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  object  of  the  Club  to 
provide  a  place  where  lads  can  repair,  as  to  a  well- 
ordered  home,  secure  always  of  welcome  and  sympathy, 
where  every  impulse  for  good  will  be  fostered  and 
directed,  and  where,  though  often  unconsciously,  they 
may  be  gradually  brought  into  a  world  of  new  ideals, 
in  which  they  will  not  be  passive  but  active  members. 
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In  the  following  pages  it  is  attempted  to  show  how  this 
result  may  be  attained  by  considering  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  which  the  Boys'  Club  should 
contain. 

I  commence  with  the  Recreation  Room,  not  because 
this  is  the  most  important  department,  but  because  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end  j  a  bait  by  which  you  may  obtain  the 
sympathy  of  your  boys  for  greater  things.  The  first 
requisite,  therefore,  in  a  well-appointed  club  for  boys  is 
a  large  recreation  room,  where  the  natural  healthy 
animal  spirits  of  a  boy  may,  within  reasonable  limits, 
find  free  expression.  The  room  should  be  a  large  one, 
and  should  afford  sufficient  room  for  cricket  to  be 
played.  I  am,  of  course,  now  treating  of  a  winter 
curriculum,  and  in  later  pages  will  treat  of  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  club  members.  But  I  may  here  express  the 
view  that  much  of  the  railing  against  the  time  given  up 
to  sport  by  the  rising  generation  is  sheer  nonsense.  Let 
us  by  all  means  protest  against  certain  bad  phases  of  our 
national  sports  to-day.  Let  us  protest  against  the  ever- 
increasing  professional  element.  Let  us  protest  against 
those  sections  of  the  crowds  who  watch  our  football  and 
cricket  matches  whose  presence  is  only  due  to  their  lust 
for  gambling.  Let  us  protest  against  what  sometimes 
appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  brutality  in  some 
of  our  sports.  But  do  not  let  this  just  zeal  in  protesting 
lead  us  to  condemn  that  deep-rooted  and  very  proper  love 
for  sport  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  race.     Rather 
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let  us  seek  to  foster  it  and  to  guide  it.  Let  us  give  our 
poorer  lads  the  opportunity  to  play  themselves  instead 
of  merely  watching  others,  and  to  receive  the  invaluable 
moral  discipline  afforded  by  our  national  games.  No 
little  of  the  true  manhood  of  the  nation  to-day  is  due  to 
the  games  of  our  public  schools.  These  have  recognised 
the  moral  value  of  play.  A  lad  who  will  loyally  field 
for  some  hours  under  a  hot  summer  sun,  with,  perhaps, 
little  chance  of  an  innings  himself,  is  learning  patience, 
co-operation,  and  endurance.  The  lad  who  in  his  football 
matches  is  taught  never  to  give  in,  though  he  may  be 
losing  heavily,  and  to  receive  a  double  kick  on  his  shins 
with  philosophy,  is  learning  similar  things,  and  is  de- 
veloping that  spirit  of  camaraderie  which,  if  more  widely 
diffused  to-day,  not  only  in  our  national  but  also  in  our 
international  relations,  would  be  of  such  priceless  value 
in  promoting  the  harmony  of  nations. 

In  our  Boys'  Club,  therefore,  we  shall  not  be  suspicious 
of  our  recreation  room,  and  if  it  is  a  large  room  where 
in  the  winter  months  games  like  cricket  and  football,  in 
addition  to  the  far  inferior  games  (for  our  purpose)  of 
bagatelle,  etc.,  can  be  played,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  get  some  of  those  moral  benefits  referred  to  above. 
Given  a  sufficiently  large  room,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
adapt  it  for  cricket.  The  windows,  walls,  and  all  other 
breakable  fittings  should  be  protected  with  string  netting, 
which  will  be  found  quite  effective.  A  roll  of  cocoanut 
matting  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  grass  pitch. 
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Simple  methods  of  fixing  up  the  wickets  will  readily 
suggest  themselves.  For  football  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions are  even  simpler,  and  call  for  no  special  comment. 
To  social  workers  who  have  never  tried  the  effect  of 
these  indoor  games,  the  results  will  be  surprising  and 
gratifying.  But  to  get  the  best  results,  the  recreation 
room  must  be  under  the  close  and  constant  supervision 
of  the  club  manager.  The  games  must  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  aimless  horseplay,  but 
must  be  organised  and  carried  out  with  the  same  keen- 
ness and  exactitude  that  characterise  our  outdoor  sports. 
The  recreation  room  need  not,  of  course,  be  wholly 
devoted  to  games.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  gymnasium, 
and  for  any  form  of  drill  which  may  be  organised  in  con- 
nection with  the  club.  Above  all,  let  it  be  well  ventilated, 
and  teach  the  value  of  open  windows  and  fresh  air.  If 
the  principles  here  outlined  are  followed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  recreation  room  will  engender  a  public  spirit  for 
the  club,  which  will  be  of  priceless  value  in  carrying  out 
the  ideals  for  which  the  club  is  founded. 

The  Club  Library,  an  essential  feature  of  a  Boys' 
Club,  may  next  be  considered.  It  will  be  found  that 
there  are  few  lads  who  cannot  be  reached  through  the 
library,  though  the  process  frequently  may  be  a  slow 
one.  The  first  thing  is  to  realise  that  a  boys'  library 
must  be  different  from  all  other  libraries,  and  great  skill 
must  be  used  in  furnishing  its  shelves.  In  fiction,  the 
great    writers — Scott,    Dickens,    Stevenson,    Kingsley, 
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Victor  Hugo,  and  others — must,  of  course,  be  added,  but 
many  boys  will  not  be  equal  to  these  writers  at  first.  They 
regard  them  with  awe,  and  their  reluctance  to  get  at  close 
quarters  with  them  must  be  overcome  by  a  preliminary 
course  of  a  less  nutritious,  but  not  of  a  harmful  nature. 
There  is  now  fortunately  available  an  excellent  field  of 
boys'  books  containing  fiction  of  high  order,  and  boys 
may  be  easily  led  through  such  books  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  great  romancers,  and  to  find  an  increasing 
delight  in  their  work. 

An  excellent  plan  for  promoting  systematic  reading 
amongst  the  boys  is  to  organise  reading  circles  in  con- 
nection with  the  library.  Hold  monthly  or  fortnightly 
meetings.  Take,  in  turn,  the  great  writers.  Tell  the 
story  of  their  lives,  and  illustrate  your  talks  with  photo- 
graphs or  other  pictures,  or,  better  still,  with  lantern 
slides.  This  method  will  be  found  of  great  value  in 
getting  boys  to  read  the  great  authors,  and  just  as  you 
will  obtain  their  sympathies  through  the  medium  of  the 
recreation  room  for  greater  things,  so  you  may  take 
advantage  of  the  average  boy's  natural  love  of  fiction, 
and  guide  him  through  the  influence  of  these  little 
meetings  to  study  other  subjects.  Let  History,  Science, 
Nature,  and  Poetry  be  well  represented  on  the  library 
shelves.  Appeal  also  to  the  healthy  love  which  every 
boy  has  for  hobbies,  and  let  him  find  in  the  library  all 
the  help  he  wants  in  order  to  specialise.  All  the  best 
school  tales  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves,  headed  by 
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Tom  Broivti,  and  including  without  exception  all  the 
stories  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 
which  in  their  own  special  sphere  are  matchless. 

Proper  library  management  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  library,  but  especially  to  one  for  boys.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with  lads  who 
have  had  little  previous  intellectual  training.  They 
should  have  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  take  down  the  books  and  examine  them 
for  themselves.  They  will  be  found  to  replace  the  books 
in  proper  order,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  trust  shown 
in  them.  Then,  in  addition  to  a  general  catalogue,  it  is 
very  helpful  to  prepare  special  lists  of  books  in  the 
library,  e.g.,  school  tales,  historical  novels,  and  so  on.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  a  list  of  historical  novels  in 
chronological  order,  as  in  Table  I.  (page  6$). 

Another  good  plan  is  to  include  side  by  side  tales 
dealing  with  English  History  and  those  dealing  with 
foreign  events  of  the  same  period.  (Table  II.) 

If  the  library  is  really  vitalised  the  boys  will  soon  find 
this  out,  and  will  become  keen  upon  it.  It  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  best  medium  for  getting  to  know  many  points 
of  the  character  of  the  boy  himself,  for  it  shows  his 
interests  and  general  outlook.  The  club  library  will  also 
reflect  in  a  small  degree  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
South  African  War  caused  a  demand  for  historical  works, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Cape. 
The  educational  opportunities  which  this   and   similar 
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great  questions  afford  should  never  be  neglected.  A 
special  list  of  books  should  be  exhibited  showing  what 
works  the  library  contains  on  any  special  question  before 
the  public,  so  that  the  club  members  may  be  led  to 
understand  it  and  to  follow  it  with  intelligence.  The 
same  method  may  profitably  be  followed  in  adult  libraries. 
From  the  library  it  is  natural  to  turn  next  to  the 
Reading-room  of  the  club.  If  space  is  limited,  and  the 
library  is  in  a  large  room,  the  reading-room  may  be 
arranged  in  the  library,  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  in  a 
separate  and  larger  room,  which  can  be  used  also  for 
lectures  and  social  meetings.  The  reading-room,  like 
the  library,  presents  great  opportunities  for  influence. 
Let  it  be  a  bright  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  beautiful 
room.  With  the  present  wealth  of  inexpensive  repro- 
ductions of  the  great  masterpieces  of  art,  it  is  always 
possible  at  a  small  cost  to  make  the  least  promising  of 
rooms  both  beautiful  and  interesting.  Pictures  exercise 
a  refining  influence,  and  their  value  in  schools  is  now 
beginning  to  be  realised  and  taken  advantage  of.  All 
pictures  shown  should  be  intelligently  and  adequately 
labelled,  which  will  do  much  in  awakening  and  directing 
the  interest  of  the  members.  The  contents  of  the  read- 
ing tables  should  be  very  carefully  selected.  The  club 
must  lay  itself  out  to  kill  the  taste  for  the  halfpenny  and 
penny  dreadful,  which  is  more  widely  spread  to-day  than 
most  people  have  any  conception.  From  the  back  slums 
of  journalism    these    papers    issue    in    their    tens    of 
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thousands,  exercising  a  fatally  pernicious  influence  on 
the  youth  of  our  land,  the  result  of  which  is  too 
frequently  seen  in  the  police  courts  of  our  larger  towns. 
Fortunately,  there  are  at  least  four  admirable  papers  for 
boys  published  in  this  country.  They  are  (l)  The  Boys' 
Own  Paper,  a  thoughtful,  high-toned  paper,  which 
deserves  the  great  reputation  it  has  enjoyed  for  more 
than  two  decades ;  (2)  The  Captain,  a  more  recent  paper 
of  a  very  bright  and  healthy  nature,  with  a  large  know- 
ledge of  boys'  hobbies  and  sports,  and  showing  through- 
out a  true  sympathy  with  boys ;  (3)  St.  Nicholas,  by  far 
the  most  artistic  of  the  four,  and  specially  good  in  the 
encouragement  it  gives  to  the  study  of  out-door  life ; 
and  (4)  Toung  England,  an  excellent  paper  within  its 
limitations,  but  not  of  so  wide  an  interest  as  the  others 
mentioned. 

In  addition  to  these  there  should  be  a  good  selection 
of  the  best  monthly  magazines  and  the  weekly  illus- 
trated papers,  not  forgetting  Punch.  As  to  newspapers, 
these  must  be  provided,  taking  care  to  choose  the 
highest  toned.  The  newspapers  are  with  us  for  good, 
and  it  is  idle  to  hope  ever  to  do  without  them.  They 
are  specially  necessary  in  a  boys'  club,  because  we  wish 
to  teach  our  members  to  think  for  themselves  and  not 
to  be  led  away  on  great  or  small  questions  by  partisan 
claptrap,  and  also  to  develop  in  them  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  life  of  their  country  and  its  multitudi- 
nous problems.      This  we  can  largely  do  through  the 
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daily  paper  by  working  on  the  following  lines:  —  Let 
the  club  manager  hold  regularly  a  general  knowledge 
class,  with,  say,  weekly  meetings.  At  these  meetings 
the  chief  events  of  the  past  week,  as  recorded  in  the 
newspapers,  should  be  considered  and  explained  in 
detail.  Briefly  describe  important  proposals  before 
Parliament  and  how  they  may  affect  the  life  of  the 
country.  If  a  war  has  broken  out,  try  to  show  what  it 
is  due  to  and  what  the  aims  of  the  contending  parties 
are,  always  using  maps  and  other  illustrations  where 
possible.  By  these  means  you  will  gradually  get  your 
boys  to  realise  that  they  are  witnessing  the  making  of 
history.  The  head  of  the  club  will  frequently  find  that 
many  of  his  boys  have  strong  political  prejudices,  and  he 
must  be  tactful  in  making  it  clear  that  he  is  treating  all 
events  in  the  spirit  of  the  historian  (what  is  more  impor- 
tant, he  must  so  treat  them).  He  will  then  soon  secure 
the  perfect  confidence  of  the  boys  in  his  leadership,  for 
none  could  be  quicker  than  they  in  reading  motives.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  what  immense  opportunities  for 
influence  such  a  class  gives.  Encourage  discussion  and 
questions,  and  the  candid  expression  of  divergent  views. 
You  are  fitting  future  citizens  for  their  great  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  reading-room  should  also  be  used  for  the 
delivery  of  lantern  and  other  lectures,  and  for  social 
gatherings  of  the  members — which  it  is  well  to  have  at 
least  quarterly.     Lectures  on  Natural  History,  properly 
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treated  and  not  too  heavy  in  substance,  would  be  found 
to  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  would  do  much  good  in 
creating  an  interest  and  reverence  for  Nature.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  form  a  little  Nature  Museum,  and  to  get 
the  members  themselves  to  contribute  specimens.  A 
glass  case  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the  room  will  give  the 
necessary  accommodation.  Exhibit  near  it  a  monthly 
Natural  History  Calendar,  showing  what  bird,  insect  and 
plant  life  may  be  looked  for  during  the  month. 

So  far,  the  educational  side  of  the  club  has  mainly 
been  dealt  with.  It  is  capable  of  infinite  expansion, 
according  to  the  opportunities  of  the  managers  and  their 
helpers.  If  space  permits  nothing  could  be  better  than 
classes  in  handicrafts — such  as  modelling,  bookbinding 
or  woodwork. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    BOYS'    CLUB,    AND    ITS    PLACE 
IN   SOCIAL   PROGRESS 

{Continued) 

TN  considering  the  principles  which  should  underlie 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  in  the  Boys' 
Club,  the  writer  is  well  aware  that  he  is  treading  upon 
debatable  ground  j  but  he  proposes  to  set  forth  the 
course  which  his  own  experience  has  shown  to  be  wise 
and  effectual. 

A  Boys'  Club  should  resemble  a  true  home.  It  should 
be  a  place  of  peace,  of  happiness,  of  love,  and  of 
liberty.  It  must  be,  too,  a  place  of  education  in  the 
fullest  and  noblest  sense  j  and  just  as  a  Public  School 
cares  and  is  responsible  for  the  whole  life  of  its 
members,  so  also  should  our  Boys'  Club,  though 
necessarily  in  a  far  smaller  degree,  take  a  similarly 
comprehensive  view  of  its  duties.  For  it  has  to  take 
the  place  of  home  to  many  who  scarcely  know  what 
the  word  means,  and  to  others  whom  the  stern  realities 
of  life  may  have  caused  to  be  prematurely  separated 
from  its  influence  and  love.  Let  us,  therefore,  follow 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  principles  governing  a  home. 

70 
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There  should  be  a  supreme  and  undisputed  head,  in  the 
person  of  the  warden  or  manager,  but  under  his  foster- 
ing care  there  should  be  such  healthy  liberty  as  will 
most  surely  encourage  the  growth  of  personal  and 
corporate  responsibility.  The  ideals  of  the  head  of  the 
Club  must  necessarily  be  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
members,  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  renders  it 
undesirable  to  attempt  to  make  a  Boys'  Club  self- 
governing  in  the  sense  in  which  an  adult  club  may 
very  properly  be  so  made.  The  benevolent  despotism 
which  is  here  suggested  will  not  be  found  incompatible 
with  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  It  will 
indeed  exist  to  promote  this,  and  a  wise  manager  will 
endeavour  to  carry  out  all  branches  of  the  club's  work 
with  the  active  help  of  the  boys  themselves,  through 
committees  and  in  other  ways. 

Thus  the  programme  for  the  social  meetings,  the 
arrangements  for  game  competitions,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  most  of  the  departments  of  the  Club  can  be 
most  effectively  carried  out  through  such  committees 
of  the  boys,  subject  to  the  control  and  advice  of  the 
head. 

In  thus  developing  the  public  spirit  of  the  members 
by  showing  them  that  they  are  not  members  of  a  club 
merely  to  receive  a  personal  benefit,  but  that  they  them- 
selves are  helping  in  its  government  and  are  responsible 
for  its  success,  will  be  found  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  the  Club  one  in  which  every  member  will  feel 
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a  personal  pride,  and  in  which  there  will  be  that  strong 
esprit  de  corps  which  springs  from  a  common  aim  and 
affection. 

It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  also  that  in  due  time  a 
certain  number  of  the  older  members,  filled  with  a  true 
love  and  zeal  for  the  club  and  its  institutions,  would  be 
qualified  by  their  club  training  for  a  yet  more  active 
share  in  its  work.  Their  position  in  the  club  would 
approximate  to  that  held  in  Rugby  School  by  the 
members  of  the  sixth  form  under  Arnold,  and  many 
important  officers,  such  as  the  librarians,  the  heads  of 
tents  at  camp,  the  captains  of  the  teams,  would 
naturally  be  chosen  from  their  number.  From  the  best 
of  these  older  fellows,  again,  when  they  have  reached 
the  age  limit  for  members,  the  manager  might  well  select 
his  permanent  helpers. 

The  age  limit  is  something  of  a  problem.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  fix  it  high  and  to  regard 
twenty  as  a  desirable  limit.  Unfortunately,  the  chain 
of  which  the  boys'  club  is  but  a  link  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely forged,  and  it  is  hard  to  lose  lads  who  have 
reached  the  age  limit  without  being  able  to  pass  them  on 
to  some  other  organisation  fitted  for  their  special  needs. 
In  the  present  case  the  other  organisation  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

A  department  of  the  Club's  work  surpassed  in  im- 
portance by  none  is  the  outdoor  life  of  its  members. 
I  have,  perhaps,  already  referred  sufficiently  to  the  ad- 
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vantages  to  boys  of  organised  games,  and  desire  now 
to  indicate  briefly  lines  of  working. 

The  first  problem  in  this  connection  which  the  Club 
has  to  face  is  the  provision  of  a  field  suitable  for  cricket 
and  football.  This  question  of  ground  is  a  vital  one, 
and  all  difficulties  must  be  surmounted.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  lack  of  ground  near  to  the  town  of  Dunferni- 
line,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  so  many  towns  in 
obtaining  recreation  ground  need  not  arise. 

Having  once  obtained  a  ground,  however  unpromising 
its  condition,  little,  if  any,  further  outlay  upon  it  should 
be  necessary,  since  the  work  of  levelling  it  and  making 
it  suitable  for  play  may  well  be  done  by  the  members 
themselves.  They  will  readily  respond  to  an  appeal  for 
their  personal  service,  and  the  work  itself  will  be  at 
once  a  happiness  and  an  inspiration  to  them.  A  simple 
pavilion  or  shelter  could  also  be  erected  by  them.  They 
would  be  capable  of  carrying  out,  too,  simple  drainage 
operations,  where  such  were  necessary.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  have  skilled  guidance,  but  there 
are  few  cases  in  which  this  could  not  freely  be  obtained 
from  sympathisers  with  the  work  of  the  Club. 

The  most  progressive  schools  of  to-day  have  success- 
fully demonstrated  the  great  moral  and  educational  value 
of  thus  encouraging  boys  to  undertake  manual  labour, 
and  particularly  mention  is  merited  by  the  experiments 
at  Bedales,  the  Ruskin  School  Home  at  Heacham,  the 
Manchester   High    School,    and   Abbotsholme.      These 
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schools  have  proved  that  outdoor  work  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  boys  and,  questions  of  health  apart,  tends 
to  promote  a  true  manliness  of  character.  In  the  near 
future  it  will  be  recognised  as  an  essential  part  of  all 
education.  Certain  it  is  that  if  work  of  this  kind  is 
successfully  organised  and  carried  out  in  connection  with 
the  Boys'  Club,  its  members  will  thereafter  be  bound 
together  by  those  hoops  of  steel  which  are  made  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  service. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  organisation 
of  the  football  and  cricket  teams  in  their  due  seasons, 
beyond  suggesting  that  the  members  of  the  teams  should 
be  entrusted  as  far  as  possible  with  the  management  of 
the  arrangements.  Social  gatherings  of  the  members 
of  the  teams  will  naturally  be  arranged  from  time  to 
time.  Cricket  and  football  "caps"  should  be  given  to 
members  winning  their  places  in  the  teams,  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  promote  keenness  of 
interest.  There  must  be  no  place  for  the  fellow  who 
is  slack. 

The  manager  and  other  officers  of  the  club  should,  if 
possible,  be  with  the  teams  on  the  occasion  of  all  matches. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  helps  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  conduct,  the  closer  intercourse  which  it 
gives  between  the  officers  and  the  boys  will  be  found 
invaluable.  If  the  manager  and  his  helpers  are  playing 
members,  so  much  the  better. 

The  resources  of  the  club  in  the  matter  of  outdoor 
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pastimes  need  not  be  exhausted  by  cricket  and  football. 
Cross-country  runs  might  well  be  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  these  will  be  found  to  be  keenly  enjoyed  by 
many  boys.  There  are  many  other  games  which  could 
be  introduced  as  opportunity  offers,  but  it  is  a  sound 
policy  specially  to  encourage  those  which  can  be  joined 
in  by  a  number  and  which,  therefore,  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  co-operation  and  joint  enterprise. 

But  let  us  also  have  the  regular  country  ramble, 
making  some  old  church  or  other  interesting  building, 
or  some  scene  of  natural  beauty  or  of  historic  associa- 
tion, our  objective.  Such  rambles,  especially  if  aided 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  camera,  cannot  but  be  of  great 
educational  value.  They  may  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
youthful  pilgrims  in  architecture  and  in  natural  and 
human  history.  But  they  may  do  more  than  this  :  they 
m.ay  prove  the  first  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
earth ;  they  may  herald  the  dawn  of  a  love  for  nature 
to  prove  hereafter  one  of  the  truly  precious  and  elevating 
joys  of  life. 

A  permanent  feature  of  all  Boys'  Clubs  should  be  the 
Summer  Camp.  It  is  unrivalled  alike  from  the  stand- 
point of  health  and  moral  training.  As,  however,  a 
special  chapter  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  a  Town's  Summer  Camp,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  question  further  here  beyond  pointing  out 
that  to  a  boy  the  camp  is  peculiarly  valuable.  It 
teaches  him  the  joy  of  simple  natural  pursuits.     He  is 
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enabled  to  repeat  with  sincerity  Professor  Beeching's 
A  Boy's  Prayer : — 

"God  who  created  me 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements  free, 
To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim  : 
Not  when  the  sense  is  dim, 
But  now  from  the  heart  of  joy, 

I  would  remember  Him  : 
Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy." 

He  is  taught,  too,  the  joy  of  mutual  service  and  helpful- 
ness. The  individualistic  spirit  is  restrained.  The  boy 
takes  his  share  of  all  the  work  of  the  camp.  He  thus 
acquires  independence  by  doing  things  for  himself,  and 
is  shown  at  once  the  necessity  and  the  dignity  of  so- 
called  menial  tasks.  I  wish  the  Summer  Camp  was  an 
institution  of  every  public  school.  There  is  no  better 
antidote  for  snobbery,  for  the  contempt  for  labour  which 
so  frequently  results  from  a  system  under  which  a  lad 
learns  to  ring  the  bell.  There  is  no  better  way  of  pro- 
moting his  unselfishness,  and  of  training  him  for  the 
great  service  of  man. 

The  camp,  too,  will  assist  in  promoting  the  spirit  of 
the  club.  What  is  this  elusive  thing  known  as  the 
"spirit"  of  any  particular  institution — a  spirit  always 
with  a  distinct  personality  of  its  own,  with  its  attendant 
ideals  and  obligations  ?  It  is  hard  to  describe  it  or  to 
analyse  it.  But  no  organisation  is  worth  much  without 
it.  For  it  is  the  expression  of  a  noble  pride  in  the 
object  of  its  affection ;    it  is  a  mark  of  brotherhood, 
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of  camaraderie;  it  is  the  expression  of  conscious  life, 
progress,  hope ;  its  absence  usually  marks  failure  and 
decay.  I  have  assumed  in  these  chapters  on  the  Boys' 
Club  that  the  club  spirit  is  not  only  desirable  but 
essential,  and  I  have  touched  on  features  and  methods 
which,  I  believe,  will  produce  this  spirit.  It  is  essential 
that  it  should  be  a  noble  one  based  upon  ideals  which 
each  member  of  the  club  must  feel  he  is  striving  to 
realise.  Then,  indeed,  our  club  will  become  a  true 
brotherhood,  and  each  lad  admitted  to  it  will  gradually 
feel  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  an  order  which  has 
brought  into  his  life  sympathy,  love,  knowledge, 
guidance,  and  will  be  inspired  to  put  forth  the  best  that 
he  is  capable  of  in  working  for  the  success  of  a  club 
which  has  made  these  words  living  realities. 

In  the  scheme  for  a  Boys'  Club  now  put  forward  I 
have  tried  to  outline  a  comprehensive  basis  for  work  in 
direct  connection  with  such  a  club,  and  I  should  like  to 
anticipate  a  possible  criticism  that  if  my  plans  were 
carried  out  overlapping  with  other  agencies  would  take 
place.  I  can  imagine  it  being  urged  that  a  Boys'  Club 
is  unnecessary,  seeing  that  there  is  a  swimming-bath,  or  a 
gymnasium,  or  a  technical  school.  None  of  these  things 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Boys'  Club.  It  is  here  that, 
under  the  proper  manager,  character  will  be  formed, 
enthusiasm  directed,  latent  forces  called  out.  It  is  here 
that  the  street  gang  will  be  killed,  and  the  youthful 
loafer  and  cigarette  smoker  cured. 
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It  may  be  urged  too  that  the  Club  manager  has  not 
been  duly  considered  in  this  scheme ;  that  the  demands 
upon  his  time  and  strength  are  too  great;  that  ex- 
ceptional men  would  be  required.  The  occasion  will 
produce  the  men.  A  new  spirit  is  now  entering  into 
such  social  schemes  as  the  one  under  discussion,  its  chief 
feature  being  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  essential 
for  sympathy  and  trained  knowledge  to  go  together  in 
the  guidance  and  control  of  schemes  of  amelioration.  In 
work  among  the  young  this  principle  has  been  generally 
disregarded  in  the  past,  especially  by  religious  bodies, 
and  the  result  has  been  inadequate  schemes  under  in- 
competent guidance.  The  social  worker  of  the  future 
will  be  a  specialist  no  less  than  an  enthusiast.  His 
methods  must  be  based  on  knowledge  ;  his  individuality 
must  be  strong  enough  to  mould  men.  How  necessary 
the  principle  here  urged  is  in  connection  with  work  for 
youth  is  shown  in  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  great  work  on 
Adolescence,  recently  published  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  a  book  which  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  organise  the  social,  moral,  and  educational  environ- 
ment of  youth  on  a  wisely  synthetic  basis. 

I  am  glad  to  feel  that  the  Club  and  its  methods  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  within  brief  compass  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  multitudinous 
facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  one  aspect  of  his  teaching  on  the  adolescent  which 
directly  bears  on  my  subject.      "  No  creature,"  Dr.  Hall 
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tells  us,  "  is  so  gregarious  as  man,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  him  except  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
emerging  as  the  boy  and  girl  now  do,  to  become  a  socius 
in  tribe,  society,  or  political  and  industrial  communities  "  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  how  the  instinct  of  self- 
exhibition  to  win  commendation  now  becomes  dominant, 
and  he  gives  a  careful  account  of  many  American  societies 
which  exist  to  guide  this  spirit.  One  of  these  is  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur,  now  a  great  institution  which 
has  had  a  remarkable  growth  and  success.  I  quote  the 
following  account  given  of  it,  for  though  its  methods 
differ,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  worked  is  essentially  the 
same  that  has  been  pleaded  for  in  these  pages  : — 

".  .  .  The  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  an  unique 
order  of  Christian  Knighthood  for  boys,  based  upon  the 
romantic,  hero-loving,  play-constructive,  and  imaginative 
instincts  which  ripen  at  about  fourteen.  Its  purpose  is  to 
bring  back  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  its  youth,  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  courtesy,  deference  to  womanhood,  recogni- 
tion of  the  noblesse  oblige  and  Christian  daring  of  that  kingdom 
of  knightliness  which  King  Arthur  promised  that  he  would 
bring  back  when  he  returned  from  Avalon.  In  this  order 
he  appears  again.  It  is  formed  on  the  model  of  a  college 
Greek  letter  fraternity,  with  satisfaction  for  the  love  of 
ritual,  mystery,  and  parade.  The  boys  march  into  the  hall 
in  conclave,  and  sit  in  a  circle  in  imitation  of  the  Round 
Table,  with  a  king  at  their  head,  with  Merlin,  an  adult 
leader,  at  his  side,  and  the  various  functionaries  of  the 
castle  in   their  places.     There   is  a   constant    rotation    in 
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office.  Each  boy  takes  the  name  of  a  hero,  either  an 
ancient  knight  or  a  modern  man  of  noble  life,  whose 
history  he  must  know  and  whose  virtues  he  must  emulate. 
The  initiation  is  brief  but  impressive,  with  the  grades  of 
page,  esquire,  and  knight,  and  room  for  the  constructive 
instinct  in  making  regalia,  banners,  swords,  spears,  throne, 
etc.  Hero  worship  is  developed  by  a  role  of  noble  deeds, 
a  castle  album  of  portraits  of  heroes,  the  reading  together 
of  heroic  books,  the  offering  of  ranks  in  the  peerage,  and 
the  sacred  honor  of  the  siege  perilous  for  athletic,  scholarly, 
or  self-sacrificing  attainments.  The  higher  ranks  can  be 
obtained  after  probation  by  those  who  voluntarily  accept  a 
simple  covenant  of  purity,  temperance,  and  reverence.  The 
instinct  of  roaming  and  adventure  is  in  part  gratified  by 
excursions  to  historic  sites  and  deeds  of  kindness.  In  the 
summer  camp  the  environs  are  the  land  of  the  Paynims,  to 
be  protected  and  not  ravaged.  The  ball  team  is  the  castle 
army,  and  its  victories  are  celebrated  by  a  mild  wassail." 

I  have  not  touched  in  any  detailed  manner  upon  the 
finances  of  the  Club,  nor  do  I  feel  that  to  do  so  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  task  I  have  set  myself.  But 
this  may  be  said.  The  expense  depends  upon  the  scale 
upon  which  it  is  undertaken,  and  no  budget  can  be 
submitted  in  a  book  like  the  present.  I  must,  however, 
press  for  the  recognition  of  certain  facts.  The  Boys' 
Club  cannot,  alas,  be  self-supporting.  Whatever  weekly 
or  other  fees  are  paid  by  the  boys,  there  will  always 
remain  a  considerable  adverse  balance.  But  though  the 
financial  question  may  be  a  serious  one,  I  entirely  decline 
to  believe  that  when  public  opinion  has  been  awakened 
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to  the  possibilities  that  he  before  Boys'  Clubs,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  discover  the  means  for  their  foundation 
and  maintenance  in  every  centre  where  they  are  necessary. 
For  in  the  right  hands  and  under  proper  guidance  the 
Boys'  Club  may  have  an  influence  on  the  national  life  far 
beyond  our  present  hopes.  Why  is  it  that  an  assembly 
of  boys  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  impressive  of 
all  sights  ?  Something  of  this  no  doubt  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  distinctiveness  of  noble  lads.  Open-hearted, 
open-handed,  they  look  the  world  in  the  face  with  cloud- 
less brow.  But  the  chief  reason  is  surely  due  to  our 
realisation,  sometimes  almost  unconscious,  that  the  poten- 
tialities of  these  unfolding  lives  are  limitless.  In  the 
past  these  have  been  too  often  neglected,  stunted,  starved; 
or  left  to  chance  and  inadequate  agencies.  An  ampler 
day  is  dawning  in  which  our  poorer  youth  will  receive 
sympathetic  yet  skilled  guidance,  to  the  incalculable 
good  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE    SOCIAL    SETTLEMENT 

npHE  town  of  Dunfermline  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  social  settlement. 
The  life  of  its  people,  especially  of  the  poor,  could 
through  the  medium  suggested  be  raised  and  strength- 
ened, and  made  happier  and  nobler,  to  a  degree  which 
would  probably  be  as  surprising  as  it  would  be  welcome 
to  those  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  town.  That 
this  view  may  not  appear  unwarranted,  what  is  suggested 
in  the  way  of  a  social  settlement  may  first  be  dealt  with, 
and  then  some  details  of  its  possible  work  considered. 

The  settlement  proposed  for  Dunfermline  would,  of 
course,  be  largely  modelled  upon  those  university  and 
social  settlements  which  have  now  been  in  operation  in 
London  and  other  towns  for  many  years.  Their  main  lines 
of  work  are  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  explana- 
tion here,  beyond  stating  that  they  represent  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  them  to  gain  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  poor  by  living  it  with  them, 
and  by  personal  service  to  promote  their  welfare  by 
every  means  shown  to  be  wise.  They  bridge  the 
chasms    dividing  classes,  and  seek  to  place  within  the 
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reach  of  the  socially  lowest  sympathy,  knowledge, 
guidance,  with  the  new  life,  social,  moral,  intellectual, 
that  these  mean. 

Social  settlements  aid  the  growth  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  are  themselves  an  indication  of  it.  Canon  Barnett 
has  well  expressed  this  in  the  following  passage.* 

"The  human  spirit  is  always  growing  in  strength.  It 
bursts  traditions  as  the  life  in  a  tree  bursts  the  bark  which 
protected  its  tender  age.  It  strains  to  reach  beyond  class 
distinctions,  old  habits,  party  lines,  and  anything  which 
hinders  man  from  helping  man.  Nowhere  is  the  growth 
of  this  human  spirit  more  evident  than  at  the  Universities. 

"  Fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a  clear  recognition  that 
old  forms  of  benevolence  were  often  patronising  in  character, 
that  charities  and  missions  often  assumed  a  superiority  in 
their  supporters,  and  that  sectarian  philanthropy  often  de- 
veloped party  bitterness.  Many  men  and  women,  therefore, 
anxious  to  assert  their  fellowship  with  the  poor,  resented 
the  ways  which  in  the  name  of  love  made  their  brothers 
humble  themselves  to  take  gifts.  They  did  not  want  to 
appear  as  '  benefactors  '  or  as  *  missionaries.'  They  had 
no  belief  in  their  nostrum  as  a  Morrison's  pill  for  the  cure 
of  all  evils.  Their  desire  was,  as  human  beings,  to  help 
human  beings,  and  their  human  feeling  protested  against 
forms  of  help  which  put  the  interest  of  a  class  or  of  a  party 
before  that  of  individuals,  reaching  out  handfuls  of  gifts 
across  impassable  gulfs  and  making  party  shibboleths  the 
condition  of  association. 

"Working  people,  on  the  other  side,  under  the  influence 

*  University  and  Social  Settkmenti  (1898). 
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of  the  same  human  spirit,  had  come  more  and  more  to 
resent  exclusion  from  the  good  things  enjoyed  by  other 
classes.  They  wanted  to  know  more  of  what  their  richer 
neighbours  did,  and,  at  any  rate,  before  heaving  a  brick  at 
an  aristocrat,  they  desired  to  find  out  something  about  him. 

"  Thus  it  was  that  a  way  was  prepared  for  a  suggestion 
that  members  of  the  University  might  live  as  neighbours 
of  the  poor,  and,  without  affecting  the  superiority  of  an 
ascetic  life,  or  claiming  to  have  come  as  teachers,  or  having 
any  sectarian  object,  might  form  the  friendships  which  are 
channels  of  all  true  service. 

"  The  establishment  of  settlements  is  the  work  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  gifts  to  modern  times  are  good ;  that 
culture  is  gain,  not  loss  ;  that  cleanliness  is  better  than 
dirt,  beauty  better  than  ugliness,  knowledge  better  than 
ignorance — Isaacs  not  to  be  sacrificed.  Settlements  stand 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  all  the  citizens  to 
a  share  in  these  good  things,  and  as  a  protest  against 
meeting  those  claims  by  the  substitution  of  philanthropic 
machinery  for  human  hands  and  personal  knowledge.  They 
express  the  desire  on  the  part  of  those  '  who  have '  to  see, 
to  know,  and  to  serve  those  '  who  have  not.' " 

The  settlement  in  Dunfermline  need  not  be  started  on 
a  large  scale.  Its  inception  might  well  be  undertaken 
by  the  Civic  Union,  between  which  and  the  settlement 
there  will  naturally  always  exist  the  closest  relation- 
ship. The  obvious  plan  of  forming  it  would  be  first  to 
obtain  a  suitable  house  within  or  near  to  the  most 
populous  district.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  house 
chosen  to  have  one  or  two  really  large  rooms,  where 
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a  fair  number  of  people  could  be  got  together  for 
meetings,  etc.  If  the  trustees  were  unable  to  build 
a  house  specially  for  the  purpose,  the  desired  building 
could  be  got  by  taking  a  couple  of  old  houses  and 
making  the  necessary  internal  alterations.  The  city 
recently  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  suitable  house  for  the  purpose  within  the 
burgh,  alike  for  its  position  and  the  number  and  size 
of  its  rooms,  the  old  Abbot's  House  overlooking  the 
Abbey  Church.  In  passing,  the  hope  may  be  expressed 
that  when  the  opportunity  again  occurs,  the  trustees 
will  not  fail  to  acquire  this  house,  and  so  save  from 
destruction,  which  has  more  than  once  been  threatened, 
the  most  interesting  private  house  that  the  town  con- 
tains, and  put  it  to  a  use  in  such  entire  consonance  with 
its  traditions. 

The  settlement  premises  being  obtained,  two  or  three 
men  would  take  up  their  residence  here.  The  number 
need  not  be  a  large  one ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  better  to 
be  a  small  one  to  commence  with.  These  men  would 
not  set  out  with  the  intention  of  immediately  accomplish- 
ing a  great  and  exhaustive  programme  of  many-sided 
activities.  They  would  be  content  with  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  to  find  by  experience  a  scope  for  their 
labours.  They  would  presumably  be  men  possessed 
of  the  social  spirit,  following  their  ordinary  professions 
or  occupations,  but  desirous  of  devoting  their  spare 
time  to  the  study  of  various  aspects  of  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  lives  of  the  poor  around  them  were 
mostly  spent,  and  of  seeking  by  personal  service  to 
improve  those  conditions. 

The  settlement  would  require  at  its  head  a  warden 
of  experience  and  judgment,  the  bulk  of  whose  time 
would  probably  be  required  to  direct  and  organise 
the  ever-increasing  agencies  which  the  settlement  would 
bring  into  being. 

Above  all,  the  settlement  would  be  a  centre  of  prac- 
tical organisation.  It  may  be  asked  wherein  would 
the  difference  lie  between  it  and  the  Civic  Union.  This 
can  perhaps  be  best  expressed  by  saying  that  through 
the  agency  of  the  social  settlement  it  may  be  hoped 
to  carry  to  practical  realisation  many  of  the  schemes 
formulated  and  approved  by  the  Civic  Union.  But 
the  supreme  value  of  the  settlement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  work  with  and  among  the  people  themselves.  It 
will  not  address  them  from  afar  or  from  the  housetop. 
It  will  live  life  with  them,  discussing  its  difficulties 
as  equals,  and  seeking  to  give  the  term  brotherhood 
an  actual  living  reality. 

Yet  it  will  be  clear  and  definite  in  its  outlook  upon 
life,  and  if  the  basis  of  its  work  had  to  be  concisely 
stated,  perhaps  this  could  not  be  better  done  than  in  the 
following  passage  by  the  late  Professor  York  Powell*: — 

'*  The  classes  that  labour  with  their  hands  for  weekly 
wages  have  now  entrusted  to  them  much  of  the  power 

*   Thoughts  on  Democracy. 
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possessed  by  the  Government  of  this  country.  The  future 
of  this  country,  and  the  parts  of  the  world  dependent  on  it, 
must  be  largely  settled  by  the  use,  wise  or  foolish,  good  or 
evil,  they  will  be  making  of  this  power.  Their  own  future 
depends  on  it.  If  they  refuse  to  think,  if  they  choose 
to  listen  to  fools'  advice,  if  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  they  have  for  making  themselves  better, 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually,  the  world  will  pass 
them  by  speedily  and  inevitably.  Goodwill  is  no  excuse 
in  face  of  facts  ;  only  good  deeds  will  count. 

"  Knowledge  and  the  will  to  use  it,  and  the  courage  and 
the  perseverance  required  to  use  it  rightly,  these  are  the 
necessities  of  progress  and  of  well-being  of  any  kind. 
Ignorance  that  may  be  felt  (but  that  may  by  honest  effort 
be  destroyed)  is  the  cause  of  many  more  of  our  troubles 
than  we  like  to  admit.  Science,  not  creed,  is  the  Deliverer, 
if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  follow  it.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  mistakes  on  the  way,  but  if  a  man  means 
to  learn  by  his  former  mistakes,  he  nearly  always  has 
the  chance,  and  the  advance,  though  slow,  will  be  con- 
tinuous." 

The  possible  labours  before  the  settlement  are  so 
numerous  that  the  difficulty  will  be  that  of  selection, 
but  it  cannot  be  too  well  remembered  that  its  operations 
should  be  designed  specially  to  help  those  out  of  reach 
of  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  educational  institutions. 
Much  may  be  done  for  working  men  in  giving  them 
interests  in  life  and  supplanting  the  power  of  the  public- 
house.  Lectures,  art  exhibitions,  arts  and  crafts  leagues, 
nature  study  societies,  classes  for  the  study  of  municipal 
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and  national  institutions,  the  right  use  of  the  public 
library,  all  these  would  be  legitimate  directions  for 
much-needed  work.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  important 
matter  of  Men's  Clubs.  These  have  been  so  singularly 
neglected  in  the  past  that  the  very  name  frequently 
suggests  only  a  kind  of  backstairs  public-house.  If 
the  settlement  could  guide  the  foundation  of  the  true 
club  for  working  men,  the  natural  complement  to  the 
Boys'  Club,  which  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  these 
pages,  it  would  be  rendering  a  great  national  service, 
for  by  such  means  would  be  found  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  present  bad 
eminence  of  the  public-house. 

It  may  be  found  possible  to  have  a  Women's  Settle- 
ment as  well  as  a  Men's  Settlement.  The  arguments 
for  the  latter  are  as  strong  when  applied  to  the  former. 
But  if  for  the  present  it  is  not  found  possible  to  establish 
a  women's  settlement,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  work 
of  the  men's  settlement  should  not  receive  the  help  of 
the  public  spirited  women  workers  of  the  town.  Indeed, 
if  the  mission  of  the  settlement  is  to  be  properly  realised, 
such  help  will  be  essential.  The  settlement  should  be 
the  meeting-ground  not  only  for  men,  but  for  women 
too,  who  are  ready  to  give  personal  service  in  schemes 
of  practical  work.  Much  of  the  necessary  social  work 
could  only  be  properly  done  by  women  workers,  and 
if  their  help  is  not  forthcoming  the  work  of  the  settle- 
ment will  be  incomplete.     In  another  portion  of  this 
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book  reference  is  made  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
town  and  the  need  for  extending  the  teaching  of  cookery 
and  housewifery.  Through  the  women  workers  of  the 
settlement  this  teaching  may  be  given  to  those  whom 
the  influence  of  the  schools  will  not  reach — the  mothers 
of  the  present  generation  and  the  younger  women  whose 
schooldays  are  over,  and  who  may  soon  have  the  responsi- 
bilities of  wife  and  mother.  The  experience  of  most 
social  workers  goes  to  prove  that  the  art  of  house- 
keeping is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  frequently 
entirely  lost,  amongst  the  women  of  the  working 
classes.  The  poor  physical  condition  of  school  children 
is  often  due  to  improper  food,  or  to  food  wrongly 
prepared,  rather  than  to  lack  of  food.  There  is  a 
general  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  nourishing  value 
of  different  foods,  of  scientific  methods  of  cooking,  of 
suitable  foods  for  various  ages.  It  is  hard  to  cope  with 
this  ignorance  through  ordinary  agencies,  but  the  settle- 
ment offers  an  efficient  method  of  dealing  with  it,  for 
its  women  helpers  could  organise  meetings  and  classes 
in  which  the  working  women  of  the  town  could  be 
drawn  together  and  given  tactful  and  sympathetic  in- 
struction and  guidance  on  these  and  other  subjects 
which  would  naturally  cover  simple  hygiene  and  phy- 
siology, and  consequently  the  way  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  children  healthy.  All  who  have  worked 
among  the  poor  know  how  greatly  their  trials  are 
increased    through    ignorance   for   which   they  are  not 
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responsible,  and  this  the  settlement  may  greatly  re- 
duce. On  the  question  of  instruction  in  physiology,  an 
instance  of  the  good  which  might  be  done  is  found 
in  such  a  question  as  ambidexterity,  and  the  hope  may 
be  expressed  in  passing  that  every  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  persuade  mothers  and  nurses  to  train  all  children 
from  the  day  they  are  born  to  the  use  of  both  hands. 
It  is  now  a  commonplace  of  medical  knowledge  that 
children  so  trained  develop  greater  mental  balance, 
greater  intelligence,  more  power  of  school  work  than 
children  reared  under  the  ordinary  method.  These  are 
not  mere  opinions,  but  have  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment.  Obviously  the  schools  receive  children  too 
late  to  commence  the  teaching  of  ambidexterity.  This 
must  be  done  by  the  mothers,  and  the  settlement  appears 
to  be  the  only  agency  which  can  reach  these  in  very 
many  cases.  It  is  cited  here  as  one  example  from  many 
that  might  be  brought  forward  of  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  which  are  at  present  neglected  in  the  ordinary 
workings  of  our  social  system. 

The  initial  difficulty  would  of  course  be  to  obtain 
the  attendance  at  the  settlement  meetings  of  the  women 
it  was  sought  to  help,  and  to  meet  this  probably  house- 
to-house  visitation  would  be  necessary.  Such  visitation 
itself  gives  great  opportunities  for  social  service,  and 
may  enable  the  tactful  settlement  workers  to  gain  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  home  life  of  the  poor.  Is  it  then  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  women  members  or  helpers  of 
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the  settlement  may  form  what  may  be  termed  a  centre 
for  mothers  where  the  questions  which  have  been  briefly 
touched  upon  here — questions  vital  to  their  welfare  as 
also  to  that  of  the  town — may  be  dealt  with  under 
conditions  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  lead  to  their  due 
appreciation  by  those  it  is  sought  to  benefit  ? 

In  the  course  of  this  book  particular  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  need  of  Boys'  Clubs.  Most  of  the 
reasons  for  their  foundation  might  be  urged  in  favour 
of  Girls'  Clubs  too,  but  they,  even  more  than  Boys' 
Clubs,  will  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  personal 
guidance  and  service  which  they  receive  from  the  right 
women.  The  germ  from  which  these  clubs  may  spring 
might  well  have  its  origin  in  the  settlement,  for  the 
latter  could  do  very  much  to  influence  the  lives  of  the 
many  girls  employed  in  the  various  factories  of  the  town. 
Informal  receptions  might  be  held  from  time  to  time — 
perhaps  weekly,  of  a  simple  musical  and  social  nature. 
The  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  girls  would  be 
won,  advice  and  guidance  would  be  given  them,  methods 
of  providing  for  their  spare  hours  would  be  organised 
and  might  include  reading  circles,  rambling  clubs,  and 
working  parties  of  various  kinds. 

A  matter  for  which  the  women  and  men  workers  of 
the  settlement  might  well  join  forces  is  the  inculcation 
of  a  true  appreciation  of  music.  The  present  musical 
policy  of  the  town  consists  in  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  provision  of  high-class  concerts.     With  this  aspect 
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of  music  the  writer  is  not  now  concerned,  but  rather 
for  methods  by  which  those  having  no  present  know- 
ledge of  music  may  realise  a  greater  benefit  from  it  than 
is  conferred  by  the  occasional  attendance  at  a  concert. 
Probably  this  object  can  only  be  effectively  reached 
through  the  children,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  the  schools  themselves  to  undertake ; 
and  undoubtedly  there  is  much  for  the  latter  to  do  in 
this  direction.  But  we  must  probably  look  to  agencies 
outside  the  schools  to  inspire  young  people  with  that 
love  for  those  simple  and  beautiful  forms  of  music  which 
may  hereafter  prove  to  be  one  of  their  chief  joys.  The 
settlement  could  contribute  its  portion  towards  this  result 
by  forming  and  guiding  musical  taste,  by  teaching  young 
people  the  many  simple  but  supremely  beautiful  ballad 
and  other  songs  in  which  the  country  is  so  rich,  and 
particularly  by  the  organisation  of  children's  societies 
for  the  study  and  occasional  performance  of  pieces 
suitable  for  dramatic  presentment. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  a  settlement  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  only,  it  may  be  pointed  out  how 
invaluable  the  training  derived  from  active  association 
with  its  work  would  be  for  the  municipal  administrator 
of  the  future,  for  he  would  have  touched  the  problems 
of  life  at  first  hand,  and  would  have  dealt  with  realities 
instead  of  theories. 


CHAPTER   X 
THE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY* 

'T'HE  Free  Library  of  Dunfermline  is  perhaps  the 
most  forlorn  institution  which  the  town  possesses. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1 883,  and  is  reported  to  be  the 
first  library  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  exterior  of  the  building,  though  far 
from  beautiful,  is  not  displeasing,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  is  faulty  and  objectionable.  It  has  been 
planned  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  a 
library,  and  I  find  without  surprise  that  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  building  is  a  quite  insignificant  one. 

The  present  accommodation  consists  of  a  Lending 
Library,  a  Men's  Reading-room,  and  a  Ladies'  Reading- 
room.  In  the  centre  of  the  Lending  Library  is  a  small 
Reference  Department,  and  two  small  tables,  each  capable 
of  holding  four  readers,  are  provided  for  students  in 
this  department.  The  Men's  Reading-room  has  a  most 
cheerless  and  forbidding  aspect ;  its  fittings  are  poverty- 
stricken,  it  is  badly  ventilated,  and  few  who  are  not 

*  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  indebtedness  to  the 
present  librarian  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  he  has  received  from  him,  and 
trusts  he  need  hardly  say  that  the  criticism  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
directed  against  a  system,  not  an  individual. 
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compelled  to  enter  it  would  willingly  do  so.  Much  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  Ladies'  Reading-room. 

I  therefore  propose  to  consider  in  detail  how  the 
library  may  be  reorganised  and  made  worthy  of  its 
mission  as  a  centre  of  light  and  leading  in  the  city. 

The  building  itself  claims  first  consideration.  This 
is  entirely  inadequate  for  its  purpose,  and  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  entails  great  waste  of  space 
due  to  needless  passages  and  vestibules.  The  building 
could  hardly  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  town  un- 
less the  interior  were  gutted  out  and  rebuilt.  Two 
alternatives  are  therefore  before  the  town  :  either  a  new 
library  entirely  must  be  built,  or  else  the  present  building 
must  be  enlarged  and  the  interior  rebuilt.  Of  these 
schemes  perhaps  the  wiser  plan  would  be  to  build  a  new 
library.  It  would  probably  be  as  cheap  in  the  end  as 
enlarging  the  old  one,  and  it  would  certainly  be  the 
more  efficient  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 

But  whether  it  be  a  new  building,  or  the  old  one 
extended,  the  needs  of  the  town  should  be  frankly 
recognised  and  met,  and  arrangements,  which  an  in- 
telligent village  would  scarcely  tolerate,  must  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  a  town  of  twenty-six 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  public  has  already  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  library 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Trust,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Town  Council.  It  is  open  to 
discussion    whether    the    expense    of    extending    and 
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maintaining  tiie  library  should  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  Trust — which  is  instructed  not  to  relieve  the 
town  of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  progressive  com- 
munities— or  at  the  direct  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
That  question  may  be  left  for  local  discussion  and 
settlement,  and  I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
trustees  will  themselves  undertake  the  equipment  and 
the  management  of  the  new  library. 

In  commencing  the  work  of  reorganisation  the  trustees 
should  not  be  content  to  acquaint  themselves  simply 
with  what  has  been  done  in  neighbouring  Scottish 
towns,  or  in  English  towns.  They  should,  indeed,  know 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  has  been  done  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  they  should  also  examine  the  systems 
in  operation  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  information  with  regard  to 
America  should  be  before  them  before  the  design  for 
the  new  building  is  decided  upon.  For  I  shall  hardly  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  in  stating  that  library  organisa- 
tion and  administration  in  America  have  been  carried  to 
a  point  higher  than  has  been  reached  in  this  country. 
The  new  library  will,  of  course,  possess  the  usual 
features  of  all  free  libraries.  It  should,  however,  go 
beyond  these ;  and  I  plead  for  the  inclusion  of  new 
features  in  the  reorganised  library. 

In  the  present  library  the  Lending  Department  is  on 
the  first  floor.  Modern  experience  tends  to  show  that 
this  is  a  mistake,   and    that   the    Lending   Department 
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should  be  on  the  ground  floor.  This  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  borrowers  of  books ;  the  arrangement  saves 
their  time,  and  the  sight  of  the  Lending  Department  as 
he  passes  its  doors  to  reach  other  departments  in  the 
library  is  a  constant  encouragement  to  the  casual  visitor 
to  the  library  to  become  a  borrower. 

After  the  influence  of  the  librarian  himself — and  it  is, 
of  course,  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  presence  of  a 
thoroughly  capable  man,  with  the  requisite  training, 
culture,  and  knowledge,  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  any  library — the  method  of  rendering  the  books 
available  to  the  public  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  for  consideration.  At  present  the  antiquated 
method  of  the  book  catalogue,  which  rapidly  becomes 
dirty,  dog-eared  and  torn,  and  which  involves  reference 
to  numerous  smaller  supplements,  is  in  operation.  In 
the  new  library  the  American  card  system  should  be 
introduced.  Under  this  system  the  catalogue  is  always 
complete  •,  it  can  be  kept  in  the  strictest  alphabetical 
order,  any  number  of  cross  references  may  be  made, 
and  its  simplicity  is  such  that  any  intelligent  child  can 
readily  understand  and  use  it.  Most  libraries  in  this 
country  use  this  system,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  universal.  But  however  content  we  are 
to  go  no  further,  more  is  necessary.  We  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  realised  the  importance  of  bibliographies  in 
public  libraries.  The  evidence  of  American  libraries, 
and  of  some  in  this  country,  proves  that  the  circulation 
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and  study  of  books  are  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  issue  of  bibliographies  on  special  subjects, 
and  these,  therefore,  the  librarian  should  be  competent  to 
prepare.  There  should  be  permanent  bibliographies  on 
such  subjects  as  are  of  ever  continuing  interest,  and 
there  should  be  occasional  bibliographies  issued  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  of  public  questions  as  they  arise, 
and  also — and  this  is  most  important  of  all, — to  create 
students,  and  so  gradually  to  supply  the  antidote  for  the 
influence — too  often  pernicious — of  the  party  news- 
paper. 

I  write,  for  instance,  at  a  time  when  the  fiscal 
policy  is  occupying  almost  the  sole  attention  of  public 
speakers.  It  should  be  possible  to  go  into  the  Dunferm- 
line Library,  and  there  find  a  bibliography  of  all  books 
in  the  library  dealing  with  this  question,  with  the 
history  and  growth  of  our  colonies,  with  the  methods  of 
other  countries,  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
past  years  by  our  own  country.  It  should  be  possible 
for  us  at  the  present  moment  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
from  the  librarian  a  printed  slip,  or  slips,  giving  us 
details  of  all  books  in  the  library  dealing  with  Japan  and 
with  Russia.  And  so  with  regard  to  all  other  great 
questions  as  they  arise.  Of  course,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  librarian  to  exercise  his  discretion  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  these  bibliographies,  and  due 
sense  of  proportion  must  be  observed,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  issue  a  bibliography  on 
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every  subject  which  occupied  the  momentary  attention 
of  the  daily  press.  These  bibliographies  should  also  be 
annotated,  and  a  very  brief  indication  of  the  contents  of 
the  books  given,  so  that  even  the  ignorant  person 
might  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  was  the  book  he 
wanted.  As  these  special  lists  were  prepared  they 
would  be  printed  in  slip  or  pamphlet  form  for  general 
distribution,  and  also  exhibited  in  the  library. 

In  equipping  a  library  it  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
room  with  a  few  uncomfortable  chairs  and  tables,  and  call 
it,  by  virtue  of  a  few  newspapers  and  magazines,  a  read- 
ing-room. The  latter  should  be  a  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  room,  and  ventilation  should  not  depend  upon 
the  windows  being  open,  for  the  latter  are  certain  to  be 
found  shut  on  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  days. 
The  present  reading-room,  for  instance,  generally  has  a 
fusty  atmosphere,  repellent  and  unhealthy,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  health  make  it  necessary  for  the 
ventilation  of  all  the  rooms  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
vent it  being  stopped  by  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

Then  let  every  care  be  exercised  in  the  fittings ;  and 
here  again  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy  America,  whose 
superiority  in  this  connection  may  be  judged  from  the 
study  of  photographs  of  the  interiors  of  its  public 
libraries.  In  the  Dunfermline  reading-room  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  magazine-racks,  of  any  newspaper-stands, 
of  any  provision  for  writing.  There  is  not  even  a  list 
exhibited  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  room. 
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and  the  only  way  to  find  these  out  is  to  grope  amongst 
the  litter  on  each  of  the  tables.  These  points  should 
be  rectified.  The  arrangements  of  the  room  should 
be  systematised.  It  would  then  be  treated  seriously,  and 
recognised  as  a  real  educational  force ;  at  present  it  is 
largely  a  mere  shelter  for  loafers. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Dunfermline  Library  at 
present  possesses  a  reference  department.  The  extent 
of  the  accommodation  has  already  been  indicated.  In 
the  new  library  a  special  reference  department  should  be 
provided.  There  are  so  many  admirable  reference  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  libraries  in  this  kingdom  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labour  the  details  of  such  a  de- 
partment. I  would,  however,  urge  the  trial  of  a  plan 
which  has  been  most  successfully  introduced  abroad  and 
at  a  few  places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is,  of 
allowing  the  reader  to  have  free  access  to  the  shelves, 
and  to  select  the  books  he  requires  himself,  but  having, 
of  course,  the  right  of  the  librarian's  assistance  when- 
ever he  requires  it.  I  believe  in  this  method  of  trusting 
the  reader,  and  that  the  cases  in  which  the  privilege 
would  be  abused  are  very  few  indeed.  The  system 
saves  the  demands  upon  the  librarian's  time,  it  enables 
the  reader  more  readily  to  get  the  books  most  suitable 
for  his  purpose,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  many 
that  he  would  not  know  under  the  old  system.  The 
one  point  of  criticism  of  this  method  which  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to,  is  that  the  borrower  could  not  be 
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trusted  to  replace  the  books  in  their  proper  places  after 
perusal.  But  this  difficulty,  if  it  be  a  real  one,  can  be 
met  by  requiring  borrowers  after  using  the  books  to 
leave  them  on  the  tables,  to  be  replaced  on  the  shelves 
later  by  the  librarian.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system 
of  open  shelves  -will  be  extended  before  long  to  the 
Lending  Department  also,  although  here  the  difficulties 
to  be  dealt  with  are  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
reference  department. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  suggested  improvements  in  the 
ordinary  departments  common  to  all  libraries.  I  propose 
now  to  examine  one  or  two  new  features  which  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  reorganised  Dunfermline  Library. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  Juvenile  Department.  This 
feature,  though  by  no  means  universal,  is  far  from 
being  unknown  in  this  country.  It  was  first  introduced 
in  America,  and  has  been  copied  here  in  a  number  of 
libraries.  It  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  develop- 
ment of  library  work,  and  one  which  is  most  fruitful  in 
great  and  lasting  results.  In  the  chapters  upon  the  Boys' 
Club  I  have  touched  upon  the  extent  of  the  evil  arising 
from  the  trashy  and  frequently  vicious  papers  which  are 
issued  for  the  demoralisation  of  our  youth.  The  Child- 
ren's Room  of  the  Free  Library  will  go  far  to  grapple 
with  this  undoubted  evil.  It  will  be  a  room  entirely 
devoted  to  its  youthful  patrons.  It  should  be  in  charge 
of  a  sympathetic  librarian  who  is  a  lover  of  children. 
It  should  have   the  open-shelf   system,   and  its  books 
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should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  wall  space  uncovered  by  book-shelves  for 
the  display  of  reproductions  of  great  pictures,  which 
may  be  changed  at  intervals. 

It  should  be  a  bright,  cosy,  happy-looking  room,  and  its 
tables  should  be  covered  with  healthy,  high-toned  maga- 
zines, of  which,  fortunately,  there  exists  a  considerable 
number  in  this  country.  Readers  who  care  for  more 
information  on  the  work  of  Children's  Libraries  may  be 
referred  to  an  article  by  Miss  Eccles  on  "Children's 
Libraries"  in  the  Neiu  Ireland  Review  for  October,  1 904. 
Miss  Eccles  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  lines  pur- 
sued in  Children's  Libraries  in  the  United  States.  The 
movement  began  twenty -five  years  ago  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  as  a  result  of  a  consultation  between  the  library  and 
the  school  authorities,  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  library 
books  might,  with  advantage,  be  used  in  schools.  A 
system  was  adopted  under  which  any  school  teacher  was 
allowed  two  special  cards.  By  means  of  one  of  these  he 
might  take  out  six  books  at  a  time  for  his  own  use  in 
preparing  exercises  or  study.  The  other  card  enabled 
him  to  take  out  twelve  books  for  the  use  of  his  scholars, 
either  at  the  schoolroom  or  in  their  homes.  These 
books  were  shown  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  children 
could  examine  and  choose  the  one  they  preferred.  The 
books  were  sent  to  the  school  by  the  library  authorities, 
and  collected  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  were  lent  for, 
fresh  books  being  then  brought. 
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It  is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether,  in  the  case  of 
schools  in  Dunfermline,  which  are  some  distance  from  the 
library,  a  modification  of  this  system  might  not  still  be 
valuable.  But  it  is,  of  course,  only  a  step  in  library 
development,  and  the  Children's  Department  should  not 
be  delayed. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  such  a  department 
in  America  from  the  article  above  referred  to  : — 

"  My  first  introduction  to  a  special  library  and  reading- 
room  for  children  was  at  Boston,  Mass.  One  Sunday 
afternoon,  under  the  friendly  guidance  of  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd 
Garrison,  son  of  the  great  Abolitionist,  I  visited  the  Public 
Free  Library  at  Copley  Square,  then  recently  enriched  by 
the  mural  paintings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Excellent  as 
the  institution  is  in  situation,  construction,  and  efficiency  of 
management,  it  necessarily  differs  little  in  its  broader  features 
from  other  great  libraries.  Many  of  the  details  of  its 
workings,  however,  are  well  worth  consideration  and  imita- 
tion. Of  these,  what  struck  me  most  were  its  system  of 
distribution,  its  Children's  Department,  and  its  interesting 
department  devoted  to  the  collection  and  sifting  of  social 
and  trade  statistics.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  European 
library  can  compare  with  it  in  these  respects. 

"  With  regard  to  distribution  there  are,  besides  the 
Central  Library,  ten  branch  libraries.  There  are  in  addition 
twenty-eight  delivery  stations,  so  that  every  reader,  no 
matter  where  residing,  is  enabled  to  exchange  his  books 
easily  without  journeying  to  Copley  Square. 

"The  present  building  dates  only  from  1888,  when  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1895.     The  annual  income  amounts  to  $260,529  or  about 
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;^5 2,000,  of  which  $13,670  or  ^2,^$^  is  derived  from 
invested  trust  funds,  while  $246,855  or  p^49i37i  is 
provided  by  the  city. 

"The  Children's  Department  is  on  the  entresol,  and 
consists  of  two  spacious  apartments,  a  Reading-room  and  a 
Reference  Library.  The  first  of  these  is  lighted  by  large 
windows,  and  at  night  by  electric  light.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  solar  prints  representing  architecture  and 
statuary,  and  are  hung  with  interesting  reprints  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  other  historical  docu- 
ments. All  round  are  open  bookcases.  To  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  are  winding  iron  stairs,  leading  to  a 
gallery  supported  by  iron  pillars  and  running  all  round  the 
room.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  volumes  are 
shelved  within  easy  reach.  From  these  the  children  are 
free  to  choose  at  their  pleasure  without  having  to  ask.  per- 
mission of  the  attendants,  four  of  whom  are  in  charge,  one, 
at  least,  being  always  in  the  room.  All  routine,  clerical 
work,  mending,  etc.,  for  this  department  is  done  by  the 
assistants.  The  books  are  mainly  juvenile  fiction  of  the 
better  class,  books  of  travel  and  adventure  for  the  young, 
and  in  addition  there  are  volumes  of  a  more  mature 
character,  on  popular  science,  biography,  or  history.  There 
are  six  circular  tables  for  readers.  Round  these,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  the  youngsters  swarmed  like  bees, 
some  of  the  smallest  being  in  the  care  of  a  mother, 
governess,  or  elder  sister.  They  were  all  neatly  dressed, 
and  had  that  alert  look  so  noticeable  on  the  faces  of 
American  children,  I  saw  not  one  heavy,  stolid,  or  un- 
interested countenance.  A  small  boy  was  so  absorbed 
that  I  ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  reading 
T/}e  giant's  Castle,  and  never  glanced  up  ;  he  did  not  even 
notice  that  anyone  stood  near  him. 
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"  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  possess  the  card  granted 
to  children  of  over  twelve  may  take  home  two  books  at  a 
time,  on  notifying  an  attendant.  There  is  no  rule  to  pre- 
vent both  being  story  books.  Any  boy  or  girl,  no  matter 
how  young,  is  allowed  to  read  in  the  room,  and  to  select 
books  at  will.  The  Reading-room  is  open  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  nine  in  the  evening  on  week  days,  and 
from  two  p.m.  until  ten  on  Sundays.  The  average  daily 
circulation  is  about  five  hundred.  This  does  not  include 
the  number  circulated  in  the  schools. 

"In  the  Reference  Library  about  five  hundred  volumes 
are  contained.  Here  Howard  Pyie's  illustrations  of  the 
Life  of  Washington  are  hung.  The  pictures  are  not 
changed  at  regular  intervals  as  in  some  children's  libraries, 
but  are  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  exhibit. 

"  So  far,  the  Children's  Room  at  Boston  has  not  fur- 
nished a  permanent  record  of  a  child's  reading.  A 
system,  however,  came  into  operation  recently  which  will 
remedy  this,  taking  fiction  and  non-fiction  as  the  two 
classes.  The  fines  imposed  are  the  same  for  children  and 
adults — that  is  to  say,  any  person  who  detains  a  volume 
beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  lent  is  required  to  pay 
two  cents  for  every  day  of  such  detention,  and  the  same 
amount  for  every  notice  of  detention  sent  by  post.  A 
notice  is  not  sent  until  five  days  have  elapsed.  For  every 
fortnight  that  the  book  is  kept  beyond  the  proper  time  an 
additional  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  (one  shilling)  is  im- 
posed, and  a  special  messenger  is  sent  for  the  book. 
Books  detained  for  more  than  three  months  are  considered 
lost,  and  must  be  replaced.  The  fines  that  have  accrued  must 
likewise  be  paid,  and  no  other  book  will  be  delivered  to 
the  delinquent  until  this  is  done.     That  books  are  rarely 
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lost  must  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  young  readers. 
Very  many  reappear  after  a  long  absence,  so  that  perhaps 
only  one  hundred  volumes  have  to  be  replaced  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Nine  periodicals  and  magazines  are 
taken  in  the  Children's  Room,  of  which  only  one, 
the  Saint  Nicholas  circulates.  The  others  comprise — 
Harper's  Round  Table,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Golden 
'Dapt  Birds  and  All  Nature,  The  Young  Catholic,  Journal 
de  Jeunesse,  Magasin  lllustre,  and  Deutsche  Jugendblatt. 

"  The  choice  of  volumes  for  the  Children's  Library  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  book  committee,  composed  either 
of  the  trustees  or  outside  persons  of  leisure  connected 
unofficially  with  the  Library.  These  latter  are  usually 
about  twenty-two  in  number,  and  embrace  sensible  and 
cultured  men  and  women,  who  undertake  to  read  all  new 
publications  and  report  on  them.  Their  verdict  as  to  the 
suitability  of  a  book  is  not  considered  final,  but  constitutes 
a  strong  plea  in  its  favour.  With  the  book  committee 
rests  the  ultimate  choice.  The  outside  readers  vary  from 
year  to  year.  One  of  them.  Miss  Katherine  Conway,  of 
The  Boston  Pilot,  a  woman  of  great  literary  ability  and 
V  charm  of  character,  told  me  she  made  a  point  of  rejecting 
pessimistic  books,  however  admirable  in  other  respects. 
The  sound  sense  of  this  will  commend  itself  to  all  who 
recognise  the  melancholy  natural  to  many  children,  which 
may  be  increased  to  morbidity  by  unsuitable  fiction. 
Nearly  every  clever  child  is  nervous  and  sensitive  to  a 
degree  that  its  elders  do  not  always  realise,  and  if  he  or 
she  is  to  grow  up  happy,  healthy,  and  well-balanced, 
cheerful,  wholesome,  sane  views  of  life  must  be  inculcated, 
and  aU  that  is  depressing  and  destructive  of  energy  elimi- 
nated from  its  reading.'* 
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The  introduction  of  a  system  under  which  lectures 
would  be  given  at  the  Free  Library  will  not,  I  hope, 
require  much  argument  to  commend  it.  It  has  already 
been  in  operation  for  some  years  at  many  centres  in  this 
country,  and  the  results  have  been  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  books  of  the  library  and  to  encourage  systematic 
reading.  Most  towns,  we  think,  possess  public-spirited 
citizens  competent  for  this  work,  who  are  frequently 
glad,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  undertake  it.  The 
librarian,  too,  will  generally  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
the  educational  possibilities  of  such  a  system.  The 
prospect  of  such  lectures  should  therefore  be  borne  in 
mind  in  designing  a  library,  and  a  special  lecture-room 
provided  if  this  is  possible.  Where  the  provision  of 
such  a  room  is  undesirable  the  lectures  might  be 
delivered  in  the  Reference  Department. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  subjects  which 
such  lectures  might  deal  with.  They  would  be  adapted 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  various  needs  and  interests  and 
tastes  of  different  sections  of  the  public.  An  admirable 
plan  to  follow  would  be  that  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion, which  arranges  for  special  short  courses  of 
lectures  on  educational,  historical,  literary,  scientific, 
and  economic  subjects.  Those  attending  the  lectures 
should  be  encouraged  to  follow  up  the  lectures  with 
systematic  home  study,  and  the  resources  of  the  library, 
with  its  annotated  bibliographies,  would  give  them  facili- 
ties and  encouragement  to  do  this.    It  would  also  be  pos- 
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sible  to  organise  voluntary  examinations  in  the  subjects  of 
the  lectures,  with  certificates  of  honour  to  those  passing. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  question  of  the  library, 
some  comment  should  be  made  upon  the  extraordinary 
arrangement  at  present  existing,  under  which  all  depart- 
ments of  the  library,  save  the  News-rooms,  are  closed  to 
the  public  every  afternoon  from  two  till  six,  and  each 
Wednesday  evening  also,  as  well  as  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  in  the  summer  for  the  holiday  of  the  staff.  This 
arrangement  must  necessarily  be  altered,  and  one's  only 
wonder  is  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  tolerated. 
The  Lending  and  Reference  Departments  and  the  News- 
rooms should  be  open  daily  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  with  an  adequate  staff  this  can  be  done 
without  hardship  to  anyone.  The  authorities,  too, 
should  not  longer  delay  opening  the  library  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  evenings  for  reading  and  study. 

One  other  point,  now  sadly  neglected,  is  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  library.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
the  question  of  ventilation,  and  in  another  portion  of  this 
work  I  have  dealt  with  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the 
evil  of  expectoration.  This  prevails  in  the  Reading- 
room  of  the  present  library,  despite  a  large  poster  for- 
bidding it.  The  poster,  indeed,  might  well  be  re- 
moved ;  it  is  useless  and  ugly.  But  the  practice  must 
be  repressed,  and  entirely  and  immediately  stamped  out. 
An  intelligent  management  will  not  spend  many 
moments  in  discovering  the  way  to  do  this. 


CHAPTER   XI 

A   TOWN'S   CAMP 

TN  a  former  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
advantages  of  camping-out  for  boys,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  summer  camp  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Boys'  Club  is  urged.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  this  healthy  feature  should  be  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Boys'  Club.  In  several  cities  of 
America  the  Municipal  Camp  is  now  a  recognised 
department  of  the  civic  life,  and  the  results  have  fully 
justified  its  existence.  A  camp  will  specially  appeal  to 
all  healthy  youths  and  young  men.  It  introduces  many 
new  elements  into  their  lives.  They  are  taught  how  to 
spend  a  holiday  in  the  best  and  truest  sense.  Their 
health,  moral  and  physical,  is  renewed  and  strengthened. 
Such  a  camp  means,  too,  that  many  of  the  poorer  youths, 
who  would  otherwise  spend  whatever  little  holiday  fell 
to  them  in  loafing  at  street  corners,  or  in  aimless 
wanderings  with  noisy  gangs,  are  enabled  to  leave  their 
squalid  surroundings  for,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  to  taste  the  joy  of  a  fresh,  manly  holiday,  with 
true  comradeship  and  every  healthy  influence.  Why 
not,  therefore,  a  Town's  Camp  for  Dunfermline,  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Trust?  The  difficulties 
are  few  ;  the  advantages  many, 

A  site  should  first  be  secured,  preferably  on  the 
coast,  but  not  so  far  from  the  town  as  to  cause  excessive 
expense  in  travelling.  Here  should  be  erected  a  rough 
wooden  cook-house  and  lavatories,  and  perhaps,  also,  a 
wooden  shelter  and  mess-room  combined.  Canvas 
military  tents  for  sleeping  purposes  would  be  sufficient. 
Camp  equipment  can  always  be  hired,  but  it  would  be 
better,  and  probably  cheaper  eventually  for  such  a  camp 
as  this  to  own  its  own  stores,  such  as  ground  water- 
proof sheets,  blankets  and  palliasses,  with  the  necessary 
cooking  and  table  utensils. 

I  am  not  proposing  a  camp  conducted  on  military 
lines,  with  drill.  For  many,  such  a  camp  is  not  possible; 
to  others  it  would  not  be  wholly  satisfactory.  My 
experience  is  that  a  camp  can  be  conducted  as  efficiently 
without  drill  and  military  organisation  as  with  them. 
This  is  perhaps  hardly  the  occasion  to  go  into  minute 
details  as  to  the  working  of  a  camp;  they  would 
require  a  book  to  themselves.  The  broad  lines  to  be 
followed,  however,  may  be  indicated. 

Camp  out,  if  possible,  near  the  sea.  The  site  is 
generally  healthier,  and  the  variety  of  recreation  is 
greater.  See  that  you  have  an  adequate  and  pure  water 
supply.  Make  only  necessary  regulations  and  see  that 
they  are  adhered  to.  Let  there  be  a  trustworthy  senior 
in  charge  of  each  tent.     The  question  of  amusements 
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will  present  no  difficulties.  Let  the  campers  bathe, 
and  boat,  and  fish.  Take  them  occasionally  for  whole- 
day  tramps  and  hill  rambles,  picnicing  by  the  way. 
Provide  football,  hockey,  and  cricket.  In  the  evenings 
gather  round  the  camp  fire  for  a  sing-song,  or  the  telling 
of  tales,  or  for  little  talks  and  the  exchange  of  con- 
fidences. Do  not  overcrowd  the  tents.  Seven  is  usually 
a  sufficient  number.  On  cold  nights  see  that  each 
camper  has  sufficient  blankets. 

The  expense  of  running  a  summer  camp  is  not  con- 
siderable ;  indeed,  such  a  camp  may  easily  be  made 
self-supporting.  The  railway  companies  all  issue  low- 
priced  tickets  for  such  camps,  and  a  moderate  weekly 
charge  to  each  camper  should  leave  a  very  small  balance 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  organising  fund. 

Here,  then,  would  be  a  camp  open  to  the  youths  and 
young  men  of  the  city  on  payment  of  a  sum  within  the 
reach  of  most  of  them.  Many  would  join  the  camp  as 
independent  units,  but  naturally  contingents  of  varying 
numbers  would  come  to  camp  under  the  charge  of  their 
own  officers  from  the  various  religious  and  social  organi- 
sations of  the  town. 

For  the  management  of  the  camp  when  in  occupation, 
careful  arrangements  and  organisation  will  be  necessary. 
A  reliable  old  army  man  as  storekeeper  and  cook  will  be 
essential,  and  if  the  camp  is  large  more  than  one  such 
may  be  necessary.  But  more  important  still  will  be  the 
officers   in   charge    of   the   camp,    for   with    these   the 
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success  or  failure  of  the  camp  will  mainly  rest.  I 
believe  that  there  are  many  social  workers,  teachers,  and 
others,  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  who  would 
gladly  give  a  week  or  more  of  their  time  for  personal 
service  at  such  a  camp,  and  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Civic  Union,  which  is 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  to  call  into  being, 
to  draw  together,  and  to  organise,  workers  for  this  and 
similar  social  service. 

The  camp  would  naturally  commence  on  a  small  scale, 
gradually  extending  its  operations  as  it  became  known 
and  appreciated.  Unless  a  special  department  were 
created  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  management  of 
this  and  similar  schemes,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  progressive  Civic  Union  would  very 
gladly  undertake  the  necessary  work  of  organisation 
and  control. 


CHAPTER   XII 

A   SCHEDULE   OF   BUILDINGS   OF 
HISTORIC   INTEREST 

TN  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  a  proposal,  which 
is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Carnegie  Trust, 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  that  body  to  demolish  the 
old  houses  in  St.  Catherine's  Wynd,  facing  the  Old  Abbey, 
in  order  to  build  upon  their  site  a  public  library.  This 
proposal,  following  on  one  made  a  year  earlier  to  demolish 
the  historic  mansion  of  Pittencrieff,  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  for  there  to  be  such  an  educated  public  opinion  in  the 
city  as  to  prevent  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  town  and 
community  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  such 
ill-conceived  projects.  The  case  against  the  demolition 
of  the  historic  houses  in  St.  Catherine's  Wynd  was 
well-stated  in  a  memorial  recently  presented  to  the 
Trustees  by  leading  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  public 
men.  The  memorial  so  admirably  covers  the  whole 
question  of  the  value  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the 
city  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  reproducing  it  here. 
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Unto  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  the 
(Memorial  of  the  Undersigned  Parties  interested  in  the  His' 
torical  Aspect  of  the  City  of  Dunfermline. 

Humbly  Sheweth, — 

That  your  Memorialists  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  take 
down  certain  old  houses  situated  in  St.  Catherine's  Wynd  and 
nearly  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Dunfermline, 
and  to  erect  large  library  buildings  in  their  room. 

That  the  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  are  of 
educational,  picturesque,  and  historical  value,  and  that  these 
therefore  should  not  be  destroyed  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  doing  so.  That  in  support 
of  the  prayer  of  this  Memorial  the  following  statement  is  sub- 
mitted, videlicet: — 

Your  Memorialists  are  aware  generally  of  the  objects  of  your 
Trust  and  of  the  great  work  already  done  and  in  contemplation 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  by  bringing  into  the  lives  of 
the  workers  of  Dunfermline  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the 
best  available  literature,  art,  and  music,  and  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  at  their  doors  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  grounds 
of  PittencriefF,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  historical  buildings  of 
the  City,  having  value  for  the  purposes  of  your  Trust  comparable 
with  that  of  books,  paintings,  and  concerts,  their  removal 
would  imply  the  destruction  of  an  existing  means  admirably 
adapted  to  the  ends  in  view.  Pictures,  sculpture,  music,  and 
books  can  be  imported,  but  old  buildings  belong  to  the  place  of 
their  origin  and  cannot  be  imported.  Moreover,  their  nature  is 
such  that  if  once  destroyed  they  can  never  be  replaced. 

Further,  the  existence  of  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Dunferm- 
line and  of  the  other  vestiges  of  the  past  life  of  the  ancient 
City,  make  it  a  place  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  great  Trust 
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conceived  by  the  fertile  brain  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  your 
famous  townsman,  and  to  remove  these  buildings,  or  any  other 
of  the  evidences  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  their  home,  is  to 
rob  the  citizens  of  the  fitting  setting  for  the  gift  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  them.  Other  great  industrial  centres  would  be 
infinitely  benefited  by  the  operation  of  such  a  Trust  as  Dr. 
Carnegie  has  constituted  at  Dunfermline,  but  in  few  could  work, 
of  the  kind  be  undertaken  with  the  same  prospect  of  great 
results,  simply  because  so  few  cities  possess  natural  and  historical 
surroundings  in  any  way  comparable  to  those  of  Dunfermline. 
No  money  could  give  to  a  modern  manufacturing  town  objects 
possessing  the  living  interest  of  these  old  buildings. 

Your  Memorialists  believe  that  nowhere  in  Scotland  is  there 
such  a  group  of  ancient  Scottish  architecture,  so  grand  and 
varied  and  yet  so  completely  harmonious,  as  is  seen  from  the 
PittencriefF  Park  looking  towards  the  Palace  and  the  Abbey, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  surrounding 
architecture  than  the  buildings  now  under  consideration.  The 
substitution  of  other  buildings  would  alter  and  detract  from  some 
of  the  best  views  now  to  be  obtained  of  the  Abbey. 

The  Trustees  are  aware  of  the  important  position  occupied  by 
Dunfermline  in  the  history  of  Scotland  during  a  period  of  about 
nine  hundred  years,  and  this  long,  continuous  history  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  subject  of  just  pride  to  the  citizens,  while  it  is  certainly 
the  aspect  of  Dunfermline  of  greatest  interest  to  strangers  who 
visit  the  City.  To  retain  therefore  whatever  the  City  may  have 
to  show  of  antique  character  seems  to  your  Memorialists  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  this  antique  character  of  the  City  will  form  one  of  its  most 
valuable  assets. 

As  your  Memorialists  understand  that  the  buildings  in  question 
are  said  to  be  in  a  ruinous  and  uninhabitable  condition,  certain  of 
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their  number,  who  are  practical  men,  have  examined  with  some 
care  their  structural  condition.  The  southmost  house  which 
dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  favourable  example  of  the 
period,  and  a  most  substantial  building,  carefully  and  beautifully 
planned  ;  altogether  one  of  the  best  old  houses  in  Dunfermline. 
The  two  houses  adjoining  extending  up  to  the  arched  gateway, 
are  in  part  of  pre-Reformation  date,  and,  along  with  the  back 
wall  of  the  ruined  building  to  the  north,  form  a  portion  of  St. 
Catherine's  Chapel  and  the  "  Eleemosynary "  referred  to  in  a 
Charter  of  1327.  In  a  Charter  of  1566  the  place  is  called  St. 
Catherine's  Yard,  and  there  is  further  mention  of  the  mansion  or 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  which  Chapel  was  in  the  patronage  of 
the  great  adjoining  monastery.  All  these  buildings  may  be 
described  as  substantial,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  insanitary  or 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  trifling  outlay,  without 
any  material  alteration,  they  might  be  made  desirable  residences. 
It  may  be  left  as  a  matter  for  further  consideration  what  should 
be  done  with  the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine.  This  is  at 
present  in  an  extremely  uncared-for  condition,  and  makes  a  most 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  visitor,  but  your  Memorialists  are 
satisfied  that  something  satisfactory  could  be  made  of  the  place. 
Your  Memorialists  recognise  that  the  library  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect,  is,  as  representing  the  first  of  the  many  libraries 
endowed  by  Dr.  Carnegie's  liberality,  worthy  of  a  fine  site,  and 
they  submit  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  another 
site,  in  every  way  worthy  and  suitable.  They  would  venture  to 
question  whether  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground  at  this  spot 
would  not  render  the  construction  of  a  building  of  sufficient  size 
and  dignity  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  expense.  In  any 
event  it  is  submitted  that  no  building,  especially  no  building  of 
architectural  grandeur,  could  be  erected  in  place  of  the  present 
houses  without  irretrievably  destroying  the  balance  of  what  is 
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now  a  most  pleasing  and  well-nigh  unique  architectural  composi- 
tion, which,  by  the  mellowing  of  time,  has  been  blended  into  a 
colour  scheme  of  perfect  harmony. 

In  conclusion,  your  Memorialists  venture  to  urge  that  no  con- 
clusive reasons  exist  for  the  destruction  of  these  buildings  ;  that 
they  are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  that  their 
demolition  would  inevitably  involve  injury  to  a  beautiful  and 
historic  scene,  and  the  loss  of  interesting  and  valuable  types  of 
ancient  Scottish  architecture. 

Your  Memorialists  would  therefore  humbly  pray  that  you 
should  reject  the  proposal  to  remove  these  buildings. 

No  doubt  this  memorial,  and  the  weight  attaching  to 
the  list  of  its  signatories,  will ,  for  a  time  at  least,  save 
St.  Catherine's  Wynd  from  the  threatened  destruction. 
But  steps  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  town  against 
further  vandalism  in  the  future,  and  this  can  most 
effectively  be  done  by  creating  throughout  all  sections  of 
the  community  a  genuine  knowledge  of,  and  conse- 
quent appreciation  for,  these  great  treasures  of  former 
ages.  This  could  be  achieved  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
proper  guardians  of  the  civic  welfare — the  Town  Coun- 
cil. This  body  should  prepare  an  official  schedule  of 
the  historic  buildings  and  ruins  in  the  town,  with  a  de- 
scription of  their  present  state  and  ownership,  and  a  brief 
record  of  their  history.  The  schedule  should  then  be 
issued  as  an  official  publication  of  the  city,  with  an 
endorsement  by  the  Town  Council,  pointing  out  their 
great  educational  value,  and  urging  owners  and  citizens 
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to  co-operate  in  guarding  what  are  really  common 
treasures.  The  schedule  should  also  be  permanently 
exhibited  in  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity taken  to  inculcate  in  the  children  of  the  town 
a  patriotic  pride  in  their  great  heritage.  Perhaps  this 
latter  matter  is  the  most  important  of  any,  and  the 
writer  earnestly  trusts  that  at  no  distant  date  there  will  be 
within  a  school  museum  in  the  town,  an  attempt  to  show, 
by  means  of  models,  the  Abbey,  the  Monastery,  the 
Royal  Palace,  as  they  were  in  the  far-gone  days.  Even 
the  city  itself  as  it  was  in,  say,  the  days  of  the  Bruce 
could  be  so  shown,  and  this  method  would  appeal  to  the 
youthful  imagination  as  the  printed  word  would  never 
do,  and  once  this  imagination  had  been  touched,  not  for 
long  would  Saint  Margaret's  Cave  remain  a  dust-bin, 
or  the  wind  and  rain  sweep  through  the  mansion  of 
Pittencrieff,  or  the  banks  of  Malcolm's  Tower  be 
washed  by  a  sewage-polluted  stream. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   GUARDING   OF   NATURAL 
FEATURES  OF  A  TOWN'S  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

T^ROM  the  historic  buildings  of  Dunfermline,  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  natural 
to  turn  to  those  natural  beauties  of  hill  and  sea  and 
moorland  which  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  town,  for 
these  no  less  than  the  civic  treasures  are  threatened  with 
destruction  or  injury. 

The  chief  and  most  beautiful  walks  from  the  city  are 
those  leading  to  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 
These  are  assets  for  the  town's  health  and  enjoyment 
which  can  hardly  be  overrated,  and  which  become 
more  precious  as  each  year  the  town  itself  becomes  more 
crowded,  its  environs  more  extensive.  Yet,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  particularly  gross  piece  of  vandalism  is 
being  committed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company  succeeded 
some  time  ago  in  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Dunfermline  to  Kincardine. 
The  work  is  now  well  advanced,  and  it  is  possible  to 
realise  at  what  a  cost  a  wholly  unnecessary  railway  is  to 
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be  constructed.  Running  from  Dunfermline  to  the  west, 
the  line  strikes  the  coast  at  Torryburn,  four  miles  from 
Dunfermline,  and  thence  proceeds  alo7ig  the  foreshore  to 
Kincardine,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  To  carry  the  rail- 
way from  Torryburn  to  Kincardine  a  huge  embankment 
is  being  erected  along  a  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
previously  under  water  at  high  tide.  The  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  blotted  out 
from  the  sight  of  all  the  houses  and  villages  between  the 
two  places  in  question,  and  instead  of  the  glorious  ever- 
varying  view  of  the  Firth  waters,  glistening  sometimes 
as  though  studded  with  opals,  and  at  others  changing  to 
the  wine-dark  sea  of  Homer — a  view,  too,  which  once 
delighted  the  heart  of  Turner — the  people  and  visitors 
to  this  district  have  now  to  be  content  with  a  view  of 
a  high  embankment,  crowned  at  frequent  intervals  with 
smoke  and  steam. 

I  am  not  entering  any  protest  against  railways  or  legiti- 
mate railway  extension,  but  against  a  very  flagrant  mis- 
deed by  which  the  nation  itself  sustains  a  great  wrong. 
For  to  the  north  of  the  coast  route  chosen  for  this 
railway  there  is  a  second  and  raised  beach  which  runs 
behind  the  various  villages  and  towns  on  the  coast,  and 
which  would  have  been  an  entirely  suitable  line  for  the 
railway  to  have  taken.  It  is  understood  that  the  original 
plans  for  the  railway  showed  this  route,  and  that  it  was 
abandoned  through  the  opposition  of  vested  interest. 

How  can  such  deeds  be  prevented  in  the  future  .''    Only 
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by  the  unsleeping  vigilance  of  the  public.  At  present  such 
schemes  as  the  one  mentioned  get  through  Parliament 
without  notice  or  criticism.  Our  hope  must  lie  in  the 
education  of  public  opinion  and  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  civic  responsibility.  When  this  spirit  exists  in  an 
adequate  degree,  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  earth — the  common  heritage  of  all 
men — no  less  than  the  memorials  in  stone  of  the  great 
days  and  the  great  souls  of  other  ages. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

EDUCATION  :    SOME   METHODS    OF 
ADVANCE 

'T'HE  Carnegie  Trustees  have  already  shown  a  desire 
to  aid  the  work  of  the  School  Board  in  certain 
directions,  but  their  help  has  hitherto  taken  for  the 
most  part  a  somewhat  stereotyped  form,  such  as  the 
provision  of  bursaries,  a  summer  gala-day,  etc.  The 
study  of  the  schools,  however,  suggests  many  interest- 
ing questions,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  opportunity 
exists  at  Dunfermline  for  attempting  in  connection  with 
them  such  pioneer  work  as  would  have  much  more 
than  a  local  influence.  It  is  this  work,  which  could  so 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  trustees  in  conjunction  with 
the  School  Board,  that  the  writer  now  proposes  mainly 
to  consider,  rather  than  questions  relating  to  the  every- 
day routine  of  the  schools,  for  the  teachers  loyally  do 
their  duty,  and  a  good  standard  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  is  well  maintained. 

The  writer  does  not  propose  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
outline  a  complete  educational  system,  but  only  to  touch 
upon  existing  defects,  or  upon  points  which  appear  to 
give  opportunity  for  immediate  and  healthful  action. 
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The  first  fact  that  impresses  an  inquirer  into  the 
educational  system  of  Dunfermhne  is  that  it  deals  only 
with  the  school  work  of  the  children.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  superintend  or  to  influence  their  lives  outside 
the  school  buildings.  The  late  Royal  Commission, 
which  inquired  into  the  question  of  physical  training 
for  Scotland,  made  the  admirable  suggestion  (amongst 
others)  that  there  should  be  a  Games'  Committee 
attached  to  every  Scottish  School  Board,  and  this  sug- 
gestion is  particularly  applicable  to  Dunfermline,  for  no 
attempt  is  made  by  the  Board  to  promote  or  encourage 
games,  and  to  take  advantage  of  this  method  of  ad- 
vancing the  moral  and  bodily  welfare  of  the  children. 
Neither  the  High  School  nor  any  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  town  have  any  playing  fields  or  play- 
grounds of  any  kind  beyond  the  inadequate  margin  of 
ground  around  the  respective  buildings.  The  provision, 
therefore,  of  suitable  fields  for  cricket,  football,  and 
other  sports  and  games,  appears  to  be  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  children.  The  ideal 
plan  would,  of  course,  be  for  each  school  to  stand  in  its 
own  playing  grounds,  and  such  a  plan  could  well  be 
followed  when  building  new  schools ;  but  as  that  is  no 
longer  possible  in  the  case  of  the  existing  schools,  one 
or  more  pieces  of  ground  in  easily  accessible  positions 
should  be  provided  without  delay.  No  games  are  per- 
mitted in  Pittencrieff'  Park,  and  the  slope  and  general 
condition  of  the  ground  in  the  old  public  park  make 
games  like  football  and  cricket  an  impossibility. 
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It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  recreation  will  lead  to  a  closer  inter- 
course outside  the  school  hours  between  teachers  and 
scholars.  In  such  intercourse  will  be  found  an  invalu- 
able means  of  influencing  character  during  the  most 
impressionable  years,  and  of  cultivating  a  healthy  esprit 
de  corps,  with  all  its  naturally  stimulating  influences. 

The  various  sports'  clubs,  which  would  naturally  be 
formed,  could  in  a  large  measure  be  managed  with  the 
best  results  by  the  lads  themselves. 

The  present,  too,  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
teaching  girls  how  to  play.  This  has  been  much 
neglected  in  the  past,  and,  although  recent  years  have 
witnessed  an  improvement,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
especially  in  the  elementary  schools.  Organised  games 
are  as  valuable  to  girls  as  to  boys,  and  will  greatly  aid 
their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  development. 

Another  plan  which  would  make  for  the  well-being 
of  the  school  children,  and  which  the  writer  strongly 
urges,  is  their  regular  examination  by  a  special  medical 
officer  retained  by  the  School  Board.  The  necessity 
for  such  an  examination  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a  few 
instances  it  is  now  a  recognised  institution.*  The  need 
for  it  in  the  present  case  is  Increased  by  reason  of  the 

*  At  Dundee  a  medical  examination  of  the  school  children  has  just  been 
completed  (February,  1905),  and  has  revealed  the  fact  that  in  some  schools 
75  per  cent,  of  the  children  suffer  from  physical  defects. 
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recent  foundation  in  the  town  of  a  large  gymnasium,  to 
which  the  school  children  are  sent  once  or  twice  weekly 
without  medical  examination.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  physical  training  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  recognised  that  two  half  hours'  training  each  week 
in  a  covered  gymnasium  is  in  itself  quite  insufficient, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  train- 
ing and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  ought  to  be 
matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

In  dealing  with  physical  training,  the  question  of 
juvenile  smoking  is  one  that  must  quickly  be  faced 
by  the  Education  Authorities.  At  present  the  practice 
is  extremely  common  and  unusually  in  evidence.  All 
other  considerations  apart,  it  is  a  matter  of  exact 
knowledge  that  smoking  for  growing  boys  produces 
physical  evils  of  the  most  serious  nature.  In  the 
absence  of  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  tobacco 
dealers,  much  may  be  done  by  the  staff  of  the  school, 
especially  if,  when  speaking  of  the  subject,  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  manliness  of  the  boy  to  abstain  from  doing 
that  which  causes  him  physical  harm.  The  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  seeks  to  prevent  tobacconists  selling 
or  supplying  tobacco  in  any  form  to  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  interiors  of  the  schools  at  Dunfermline,  like 
those  of  so  many  of  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country,  are  lacking  alike  in 
interest  and  beauty,  and  the  School  Board,  aided  by  the 
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trustees,  might  fitly  undertake  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  deficiencies.  The  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  are 
for  the  most  part  bare,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
fluence the  scholar  through  the  eye.  The  case  for 
making  our  schools  beautiful  and  interesting  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  Ruskin  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  first  and  most  important  kind  of  public  buildings 
which  we  are  always  sure  to  want  are  schools,  and  I 
would  ask  you  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  we  may 
not  wisely  introduce  some  great  changes  in  the  way  of 
school  decoration.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
either  been  so  difficult  to  give  all  the  education  we  wanted 
to  our  lads,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  it,  if  at  all, 
with  cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  ;  or  else  we  have  con- 
sidered that  cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  are  a  proper 
part  of  the  means  of  education,  and  supposed  that  boys 
learned  best  when  they  sat  on  hard  forms,  and  had  nothing 
but  blank  plaster  about  and  above  them  whereupon  to 
employ  their  spare  attention  ;  also,  that  it  was  as  well  they 
should  be  accustomed  to  rough  and  ugly  conditions  of 
things,  partly  by  way  of  preparing  them  for  the  hardships 
of  life,  and  partly  that  there  might  be  the  least  possible 
damage  done  to  floors  and  forms  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming,  during  the  master's  absence,  the  fields  or  instru- 
ments of  battle.  All  this  is  so  far  well  and  necessary,  as 
it  relates  to  the  training  of  country  lads  and  the  first  train- 
ing of  boys  in  general.  But  there  certainly  comes  a  period 
in  the  life  of  a  well-educated  youth,  in  which  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  his  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
give  him  refinement  of  habits  ;  and  not  only  to  teach  him 
the  strong  exercises  of  which  his  frame  is  capable,  but  also 
to  increase  his  bodily  sensibility  and  refinement,  and  show 
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him   such   small   matters   as  the   way   of  handling   things 
properly  and  treating  them  considerately. 

"  Not  only  so ;  but  I  believe  the  notion  of  fixing  the 
attention  by  keeping  the  room  empty  is  a  wholly  mistaken 
one.  I  think  it  is  just  in  the  emptiest  room  that  the  mind 
wanders  most,  for  it  gets  restless,  like  a  bird,  for  want  of 
a  perch,  and  casts  about  for  any  possible  means  of  getting 
out  and  away.  And  even  if  it  be  fixed  by  an  effort  on 
the  business  in  hand,  that  business  becomes  itself  repulsive, 
more  than  it  need  be,  by  the  vileness  of  its  associations  ; 
and  many  a  study  becomes  dull  or  painful  to  a  boy  when 
it  is  pursued  on  a  blotted  deal  desk  under  a  wall  with 
nothing  on  it  but  scratches  and  pegs,  which  would  have 
been  pursued  pleasantly  enough  in  a  curtained  corner  of 
his  father's  library,  or  at  the  lattice  window  of  his  cottage. 
Now,  my  own  belief  is,  that  the  best  study  of  all  is  the 
most  beautiful,  and  that  a  quiet  glade  of  forest  or  the 
nook  of  a  lake  shore  are  worth  all  the  schoolrooms  in 
Christendom  when  once  you  are  past  the  multiplication- 
table  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but 
that  a  time  ought  to  come  in  the  life  of  a  well-trained 
youth  when  he  can  sit  at  a  writing-table  without  wanting 
to  throw  the  inkstand  at  his  neighbour,  and  when  also  he 
will  feel  more  capable  of  certain  efforts  of  mind  with 
beautiful  and  refined  forms  about  him  than  with  ugly  ones. 
When  that  time  comes  he  ought  to  be  advanced  into  the 
decorated  schools,  and  this  advance  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
important  and  honourable  epochs  of  his  life."* 

Ruskin's  views  expressed  in  this  passage  have  by  no 
means  been  entirely  unheeded,  and  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  directions  indicated  by  him.  The 
Dunfermline  authorities  would,  indeed,  be  well  advised 

*  A  Joy  for  E-ver. 
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to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  schools  elsewhere. 
They  would  then  find  it  possible,  at  an  extremely  small 
expense,  to  transform  a  bare  repellent  classroom  into  one 
at  once  interesting  and  decorative,  making  a  double 
appeal  to  every  scholar  entering  it.  In  Ruskin's  own 
day  an  association,*  happily  still  existing,  was  formed, 
of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  to  schools,  at  a  low  rate,  repro- 
ductions of  standard  works  of  art,  nature  studies,  in- 
cluding bird,  plant,  and  animal  life,  photographs  of 
great  men,  etc.,  and  under  the  direction  of  able  educa- 
tionists has  done  much  to  raise  the  level  of  school 
equipment  in  the  direction  under  discussion.  There 
are  many  other  agencies,  too,  existing  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  Dunfermline  would  find  no  lack  of  material 
for  the  decoration  of  its  schools.  Messrs.  Voigtliinder  and 
Teubner  in  Germany  publish  large  coloured  pictures, 
specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  But,  of  course,  the 
mere  covering  of  the  school  walls  with  pictures  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  in  itself.  There  must  be  selection 
and  method.  A  place  should  be  found  for  pictures 
interesting  in  themselves  and  primarily  educational,  as, 
e.g.  studies  of  natural  life,  examples  of  architecture, 
illustrations  of  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  man. 
But  regard  should  also  be  had  to  decorative  effect, 
and  for  this  coloured  panels  or  cartoons  representing 

*  The  Art  for  Schools  Association,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London. 
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historical  subjects — particularly  the  local  history  of  the 
town — are  most  effective,  and  not  only  beautify  the 
room,  but  encourage  interest  and  pride  in  the  local 
history  of  the  past.  Much  good  may  be  done,  too,  by 
changing  the  wall  pictures  from  time  to  time.  An 
admirable  plan  would  be  to  have  travelling  collections 
between  different  schools.  This  method  would  be  aided 
if  the  senior  scholars  were  encouraged  to  help  in  form- 
ing and  maintaining  a  photographic  survey  of  the  town. 
Many  lads,  whose  hobby  is  photography,  would  be  only 
too  eager  for  service  of  this  kind,  and  a  pictorial  record 
of  the  town  could  thus  be  accumulated  by  degrees, 
which  would  be  of  extreme  interest  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  would  encourage  amongst  the  scholars  the 
civic  spirit. 

The  decoration  of  the  schools  may  be  greatly  aided 
by  a  wise  use  of  the  well-stocked  and  extensive  hot- 
houses in  Pittencrieff  Park.  These  at  present  are  but 
little  seen.  Surely  many  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
could  be  sent  on  loan  to  the  various  schools  of  the 
town,  and  changed  at  regular  intervals.  Apart  from  the 
brightness  and  beauty  these  would  bring  into  the  school 
life,  they  could  be  used  in  the  drawing  classes,  where 
the  students  could  sketch  from  the  living  plant. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  school  art,  a  plea  may 
be  recorded  for  the  occasional  holding  in  the  schools 
of  special  exhibitions  of  pictures.  Admirable  loan 
collections  can  be  got  together  with  a  little  trouble, 
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and  may  be  arranged  to  illustrate  such  subjects  as  local 
and  national  history,  contemporary  art,  etc. 

The  delivery  of  illustrated  lectures  should,  whenever 
possible,  accompany  these  exhibitions.  Such  lectures 
could  be  made  an  important  means  of  influence  even 
when  an  exhibition  is  not  possible.  Through  their 
medium  much  might  be  done  for  the  cause  of  civic 
education,  which  should  commence  in  the  schools,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  be  left  for  the  boy  to  pick  up  from 
the  newspaper  as  best  he  may  in  later  years.  If  a  lad 
were  carefully  taught  at  school,  through  the  medium  of 
the  lantern  slide,  the  history  of  his  own  town,  with  the 
causes  of  its  modern  development  and  its  position  to-day 
he  would,  when  the  time  for  leaving  school  came,  be 
prepared  for  the  next  stage  (which  it  may  be  hoped 
other  agencies  would  be  ready  to  undertake)  in  the 
training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  viz.  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  present  problems  of  his  town  and 
a  realisation  of  future  possibilities. 

Reference  may  be  made  at  this  point  to  the  question 
of  school  libraries  and  museums.  Neither  of  these 
exists  in  a  real  sense,  though  a  few  books  have  been 
recently  acquired  for  the  schools.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  hand  in  the  foundation  of  school  libraries 
and  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  wise  reading. 
They  should  naturally  be  accompanied  by  institutions 
so  common  in  many  schools,  but  lacking  in  Dunfermline, 
such   as   literary  and    debating   clubs,   reading   circles. 
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Shakespeare  classes,  perhaps,  too,  a  school  magazine. 
As  to  the  school  museum,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to-day  to  plead  for  its  recognition.  A 
room  in  each  school  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose, 
and  its  contents,  instead  of  being  a  mere  jumble  of 
curios,  should  be  such  as  would  stimulate  the  thought 
of  children,  illustrate  and  make  clear  the  daily  work  of 
the  school,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  and  enable  the 
teachers  the  better  to  discharge  their  duties. 

Turning  to  the  ordinary  curricula  of  the  schools,  the 
main  improvement  to  be  urged  is  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  practical  instruction  in  subjects  which  will 
fit  the  scholars  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  everyday  life  soon  to  fall  upon  them.  Cookery,  for 
instance,  is  taught  in  some  of  the  schools.  It  should 
be  taught  in  all  and  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
teaching  of  housewifery  to  the  girls.  The  example  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  an  excellent  one  in  this 
respect.  At  the  present  time,*  an  exhibition  under  its 
auspices  is  proceeding  of  work  done  in  the  elementary 
and  continuation  schools.  The  most  interesting  exhibit 
is  probably  from  the  Council's  two  centres  of  house- 
wifery teaching,  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
health  and  happiness  of  London's  citizens.  At  these 
centres  careful  instruction  is  given  in  house-cleaning, 
and  cards  of  instructions  are  issued.  A  special  feature 
is  made  of  teaching  on  the  care  and  training  of  infants, 
and  the  card  of  instructions  may  be  given  as  an  example. 

*  February,  1905. 
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CARE    OF   INFANTS 
WHAT    TO    DO  WHAT    TO    AVOID 

First  nine  months :  milk  only.     Soothing  powders. 
Feed  regularly.  Starchy  food  till  teeth  come. 

Keep  clean.     Bathe  daily.  Skimmed  milk. 

Maintain  warmth.  Bottles  with  long  tubes. 

Provide  separate  bed.  Sitting  posture   till  after  six 

months  old. 

The  girls  receive  practical  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  these  rules.  Thus  they  are  taught  to  make 
a  comfortable  cradle  of  an  ordinary  clothes  basket,  and 
a  hammock-bed  with  sacking  and  rope.  They  are  shown 
how  to  make  bed  quilts  out  of  the  simplest  materials. 
They  are  also  taught,  among  many  other  subjects, 
laundry  work  in  all  its  branches.  All  our  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  lives  of  the  poor  are  made  the 
harder  through  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  such  questions 
as  these.  Much  suffering  and  loss  of  health  is  caused, 
for  instance,  by  the  frequent  absence  of  knowledge  not 
only  of  proper  methods  of  cooking,  but  of  food  values. 
The  possession  of  such  knowledge  would  mean  a  far 
healthier  standard  of  living  at  a  less  expenditure  than 
that  necessitated  through  ignorance.  The  writer  urges 
with  entire  confidence  a  great  development  in  this 
practical  side  of  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
daily  life. 

In  many  schemes  of  educational  development  and 
progress,  far  too  little  account  is  taken  of  the  teachers 
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and  their  needs,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Necessary  facilities  for  the  better  discharge  of 
their  work  are  often  lacking,  and  their  work  has  often 
to  be  performed  under  conditions  sufficient  to  depress 
the  best  of  men  and  women.  In  connection  with  the 
Dunfermline  schools,  as  elsewhere,  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  foundation  of  a  Teachers'  Club,  to  include 
within  its  membership  the  staff  of  the  whole  of  the 
elementary  schools,  the  high  school,  and  the  technical 
school.  Attached  to  the  club  there  should  be  a 
Teachers'  Educational  Library,  where  every  important 
and  standard  work  connected  with  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  the  numerous  subjects  allied  with  it  would 
find  a  place.  This  library  should  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  specialist  who  would  be  competent  to  advise 
and  direct  the  reading  of  any  teacher  desirous  of  study- 
ing any  branch  of  the  subject.  Thus  the  Teachers' 
Club  would  not  only  draw  the  whole  of  the  teachers 
more  closely  together  by  enabling  them  to  meet  for 
social  intercourse,  for  the  frank  discussion  and  inter- 
change of  views,  but  would  enable  them  to  perfect 
themselves  for  their  work,  and  this  under  wise  guidance. 
The  scheme  of  the  Club  might  also  well  include  the 
delivery  of  lectures  by  educationists  and  the  holding 
of  conferences  with  other  educational  bodies.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  why  Dunfermline  should  not  become 
the  headquarters  for  the  county  of  what  might  be 
termed    in    somewhat    technical    language    a    Teachers' 
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Clearing  House,  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
higher  study  of  their  work  and  the  assistance  of  all 
claiming  its  help. 

Nor  would  the  schemes  outlined  exhaust  the  activities 
of  the  Teachers'  Club.  Could  it  not  also  bring  into 
closer  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and 
therefore  into  better  co-operation,  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  .<*  In  the  many  improvements  in 
method  which  have  taken  place  in  day  schools  during 
recent  years  the  parent  "problem"  has  been  somewhat 
neglected,  and  the  harmonious  co-partnership  of  home 
and  school  has  not  yet  been  completely  effected.  A 
Teachers'  Club  could  give  much  help  in  this  direction  by 
arranging  for  meetings  of  parents  from  time  to  time,  at 
which  lectures  and  addresses  would  be  given  upon 
questions  relating  to  the  training  of  the  young.  Dis- 
cussions should  be  encouraged,  so  that  the  parents 
should  be  led  to  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  school 
method  and  aims,  and  their  active  help  secured. 

I  urge  this  aspect  of  educational  reform  strongly,  for 
I  share  the  view  which  appears  to  be  growing  more 
general,  that  the  day  school  is  destined  to  be  the  school 
of  the  future  rather  than  the  boarding  school.  The 
latter  will  indeed  be  always  with  us  in  some  degree, 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  our  national  life,  but  a  great 
number  of  lads  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  boarding 
schools  in  a  spirit  of  convention.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  weigh  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  two  systems, 
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but  this  at  least  may  be  said  :  the  day  school  means 
a  more  natural  life  for  the  boy ;  he  is  not  divorced  from 
the  everyday  influences  of  home  life — influences  quite 
different  from  those  experienced  by  a  lad  spending  only 
his  holidays  at  home,  for  the  latter  misses  all  the  give-and- 
take  of  the  family  life,  with  the  unselfishness  and  co- 
operation which  follow.  But  if  the  day  school  is  to  ade- 
quately fulfil  its  mission,  it  must  seek  to  promote  a  more 
perfect  harmony  between  the  home  and  itself,  for  a 
system  which  neglects  or  ignores  the  former  rests  upon 
an  imperfect  base  which  ever  threatens  to  give  way. 
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those  interested  in  the  questions  discussed  in  this  book  who  desire  to 
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Adams,  Herbert  B.  Public  Libraries  and  Popular  Educa- 
tion. Albany,  U.S.A.,  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.     1900.     Price  40  cents. 

This  is  No.  3 1  of  the  Home  Education 
Bulletin,  and  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
account  of  the  American  Library  system  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  admirably  illustrated  from  photographs 
of  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  the  chief  libraries 
in  the  States. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

These  more  or  less  exhaustively  survey  the  lead- 
ing educational  movements  of  Europe  as  well  as 
America. 

Booth,  Chas.  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London. 
London,  Macmillan  and  Co.  Seventeen  vols.  5/. 
each,  net. 

This  monumental  work  must  be  consulted  by  all 
who  desire  exact  knowledge  of  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  industrial  life  of  London  and  the 
problems  connected  therewith. 
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Political  Science.     New  York,  Putnam.     1891. 
Fifty  cents. 

Gives  classified  lists  (selected  for  the  most  part 
by  specialists)  of  books  dealing  with  every  aspect 
of  social  problems,  theoretical,  historical,  and  prac- 
tical. The  subject  headings  include  Pauperism, 
Public  Health,  Workmen's  Dwellings,  Crimes 
and  Prisons,  The  Liquor  Question,  Suffrage,  Civil 
Service  and  its  Reform,  Police,  etc.  Suggested 
courses  of  reading  are  also  mapped  out. 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.  New  York  and  London, 
Funk  and  Wagnall.     1897. 

A  very  useful  book,  written  largely  from  both 
the  American  and  European  points  of  view.  The 
more  important  articles  are  by  specialists,  and 
appended  are  select  bibliographies. 

Forest,  R.  W.  de,  and  Veiller,  L.  First  Report  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  i 902-1 903.  New  York,  Tenement 
House  Department.     1904.     Two  volumes. 

In  January,  1902,  a  new  department  of  municipal 
government  in  New  York,  known  as  the  Tenement 
House  Department,  was  created.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  whole  of  the  tenement  houses  in  New 
York  have  been  examined  and  their  condition 
ascertained.  These  ample  volumes  contain  a  com- 
plete record  of  what  the  department  has  done,  and 
should  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  foundation  of 
similar  municipal  departments  in  this  country. 
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Geddes,  Professor  Patrick.  City  Development  :  a  Study 
OF  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Culture  Institutes. 
£1  is.  net.  Edinburgh,  Geddes  and  Co.  Bir- 
mingham, The  St.  George  Press,  Limited. 

Hall,  Dr.  Stanley.  Adolescence  :  its  Psychology  and 
ITS  Relations  to  Physiology,  Anthropology, 
Sociology,  Sex,  Crime,  Religion,  and  Education. 
London,  Sidney  Appleton.     1 904.    Two  volumes. 

This  book,  by  the  President  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, will  probably  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
work  yet  issued  on  the  problems  of  adolescence. 
Every  side  of  the  subject,  physiological,  mental, 
moral,  and  religious,  is  dealt  with,  and  the  book 
is  not  only  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts,  but  is  a 
guide  to  method  and  policy  for  the  future,  being 
throughout  constructive  in  its  treatment.  Henceforth 
no  student  of  the  subject  can  neglect  this  book. 

HoRSFALL,  T.  C.  The  Example  of  Germany.  Manchester, 
The  University  Press.      1904.      i;.  net. 

A  supplement  to  Mr.  Marr's  book  on  the 
housing  conditions  in  Manchester,  designed  to  aid 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  and  surroundings 
of  the  people.  A  most  careful  work  by  a 
master  of  the  subject,  giving  in  detail  an  account 
of  German  methods  of  solving  housing  and  other 
municipal  problems. 

Howard,  E.  To-morrow.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.     1898.     \s.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  Garden  City  by  the  founder 
of  the  movement,  which  has  now  taken  definite 
form  at  Hitchin.     Illustrated  with  plans. 
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Loch,  C.  S.     Methods  of  Social  Advance.     London,  Mac- 
(Editor.)      millan  and  Co.     1904.     3^.  6d.  net. 

Studies  of  social  questions  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  by  various 
writers. 

Marr,  T.  R.  Housing  Conditions  in  Manchester  and 
Salford.  Manchester,  The  University  Press. 
1904.      IS. 

An  admirable  and  most  valuable  work,  setting 
forth  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Manchester,  and 
incidentally  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  Citizens* 
Association  which  undertook  the  inquiry,  the 
results  of  which  are  here  recorded. 

Reason,  W.     University  and  Social  Settlements.     London, 
(Editor.)      Methuen  and  Co.      1898.     2s.  6d. 

Gives  a  full  account  of  all  aspects  of  the  work 
of  social  settlements,  with  details  of  the  settlements 
existing  in  1898.  Canon  Barnett's  chapter,  "  Uni- 
versity Settlements,"  is  specially  illuminating. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
(Scotland).  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswood. 
1903.     IS.   \d. 

Will  be  found  of  great  practical  value  in  con- 
sidering plans  to  promote  the  better  health  of  the 
young.  It  presses  on  education  authorities  many 
valuable  suggestions  to  this  end. 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  City  of  New  York. 
New  York,  Department  of  Parks. 

Fully  illustrated  and  recording  developments  in 
connection  with  the  parks  of  New  York  of  a 
most  instructive  and  suggestive  nature. 
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RowNTREE,  B.  Seebohm.  Poverty  :  A  Study  of  Town  Life. 
London,  Macmillan  and  Co.     1902. 

Invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  housing  problem. 

RowNTREE,  Joseph,  and  Sherwell,  Arthur.  The  Temper- 
ance Problem  and  Social  Reform.  London, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1901.     6s. 

An  indispensable  work  to  all  students  of  social 
questions.  It  is  a  most  exhaustive  survey  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  problems,  and  is  recognised 
as  a  "  Court  of  Appeal "  for  facts. 

Robinson,  C.  M.  Modern  Civic  Art  ;  or,  the  City  made 
Beautiful.  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1903. 
7 J.  6^.  net. 

Robinson,  C.  M.  The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities 
ON  the  Practical  Basis  of  Civic  -/Esthetics. 
London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1901.     5/.  net. 

These  two  books  are  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement.  They 
deal  with  cities  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  rather 
than  the  social.  Both  are  valuable  and  suggestive 
books. 

Sociological  Papers,  1904.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Limited.     1905.     los.  6d. 

One,  at  least,  of  these  papers,  entitled  "Civics 
as  Applied  Sociology,"  will  be  found  of  practical 
value  to  the  student  of  town  problems.  Contains 
also,  under  the  title  of  "  Eugenics,"  Mr.  Francis 
Galton's  statement  of  his  proposals  for  improving 
the  inherited  qualities  of  citizens. 
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Sutter,    Julie.     Britain's    Next   Campaign.     London,    R. 
Brimley  Johnson,     is.  net. 

A  strong  plea  for  a  complete  reformation  of  our 
housing  system. 

Urwick,  E.  J.    Studies  of  Boy  Life  in  our  Cities.    London, 
(Editor.)      J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.     1904.     3;.  6^,  net. 

Deals  chiefly  with  the  life  of  the  London  work- 
ing lad.  It  is  a  successful  attempt  to  present  a 
full  view  of  the  subject,  and  is  of  great  practical 
value  in  directing  work  for  boys. 

What  to  Read  :  a  List  of  Books  for  Social  Reformers. 
London,  The  Fabian  Society.  1896.  2d.  and  6d. 
The  subject  headings  include  Co-operation, 
Crime,  Drink,  Education,  Factory  Legislation, 
Friendly  Societies,  Unemployed,  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Sanitation,  Housing,  Position  of  Women,  etc. 
The  select  lists  of  books,  though  prepared  by 
the  Fabian  Society,  are  intended  to  represent  all 
points  of  view. 
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